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For the Companion. ! 


HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton, 


Author of “‘Bed-Time Stories.” j 





S)] Graham was an only child. Her name 
mas Sylvia, but everybody called her Syl, except 
that sometimes, half playfully, and half chiding- 
jy, her father called her Sylly. But that was a 
fterty no one else took; and for which Mr. Gra- 
ham himself was not unlikely to pay in extra in- 

algence. 

gy was sixteen, and she had never known any 
trouble in all her young, bright life. Her moth- 
et had died when she was two years old; and 
this, which might easily have been the greatest 
of misfortunes,—though Syl was too young to 
know it,—had been turned almost into a blessing 
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d on receipt HM by the devotion of her father’s sister, Aunt Ra- 
thel, who came to take care of the little one then, 

Boston. and had never left her since. 
—— Not the dead Mrs. Graham herself could have 
NTS ben more motherly or more tender than Aunt 
sow toe Rachel; and the girl had grown up like a flower 
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ar a And a pretty flower she was; as hes father 
selling fi : * 
is FREE thought when she ran into the hall to meet him, 
ms sent fee, 


, Conn, ahecame in from business at the close of the 
de short November day. 

The last rays of daylight just bronzed her 
chestnut hair. Her face was delicately fair,—as 
the complexion that goes with such hair usually 
is—colorless save in the lips, which seemed as 
nuch brighter than other lips as if they had add- 
el to their own color all that which was absent 
from the fair, colorless cheeks. The brown eyes 
were dancing with pleasant thoughts, the little 
gilish figure was wonderfully graceful, and 
Papa Graham looked down at this fair, sweet 
maiden with a fond pride, which the sourest 
critic could hardly have had a heart to con- 
demn, 

“Are you cross?’ she said, laughingly, as she 
helped him off with his overcoat. 

“Very,” he answered, with gravity. 

“[mean are you worse than usual? Will you 
kein the best humor now or after dinner 2’ 

“After dinner, decidedly, if Aunt Rachel’s cof- 
fee is good.”” 

Syl nodded her piquant little head. 
then,” 
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The dinner was good enough to have tempted 
ales hungry man than Mr. Graham, and the 





it.» Boston, wee was perfect. Papa’s dressing-gown and 
——_—— BH *ppers were ready, up stairs; and when he had 
ress. at down in the great, soft easy-chair that await- 





tdhim, and his daughter had settled herself on 
astool at his feet, I think it would have been 
hard to find a more contented-looking man in all 
New York. 

“Yow I'm very sure you are as good as such a 
bear can be,” said saucy Syl; “and now we'll 
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To “converse” was Syl’s pet phrase for the 
‘use of request, reasoning, entreaty, by which 
Papa Graham was usually brought to accede to 
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tis hand now on her 
and 
te had loved so well, and lost soearly. Then he 
&id, teasingly,— 
What is it, this time? A Paris doll, with a 
Tuk and a bandbox; or a hand-organ?” 
For shame, papa! The doll was three years 
” 





shining chestnut braids, 











“All the more reason it must be worn out. 
< it’s the hand-organ. But I must draw the 

somewhere,—you can’t have the monkey. 
EPanch and Judy would do, though?” 







al her wishes, however extravagant. He rested | 
| against my peace and my pocket has for its ob- 
thought how like she was to the young wife | 
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less bibs and tuckers more easily. 
consent.”’ 

Syl blushed. It was a sore point between her 
and Aunt Rachel that she so seldom sewed for 
herself. Aunt Rachel had old-fashioned notions, 
and believed in girls that made their own pretty- 
things. 

“Now, papa, you are not good-humored at all. 
I had better have asked you before dinner. You 
don’t even let me tell you what I want.” 

-apa sobered his face into a look of respectful 
attention, and waited silently. But now Syl was 
not quite ready to speak. 

“Don’t you think pomegranate is a pretty col- 
or, papa ?” 

“What is it like?” 

“O, it’s the deepest, richest, brightest, human- 
ist red you ever saw.” 

“Why, I think it must be like your lips ;’ and 
he drew her to him, and kissed the bright young 
mouth with a lazy content. 

“Perhaps it is like my lips; then, surely it 
will look well with them. 

“Where does this blossom of beauty grow?” 

“Tt grows at Stewart’s. It has been woven 
into a lovely, soft-falling silk, at four dollars a 
yard. Twenty-five yards makes a gown, and 
eight yards of velvet makes the trimming, and 
the sleeveless jacket, and the velvet is six dollars 
ayard. And then there is Madame Bodin, she 
charges like'a horrid old Jew,—forty dollars just 
to look at a gown; and then there are the lin- 
ings, and buttons, and things. Have you kept 
account, papa, and added it all up in your 
head ?” 

“T think it means about two hundred dollars. 
Isn’t that what you call it, Sylly ?” 

“Yes, if you please. It'll be worth that, won’t 
it, to have your daughter look like a love when 
all the people come on New Year’s Day ?” 

“So that’s it,—that’s what this conspiracy 


Well, I'll | 


ject,—that Miss Syl Graham may sit at the re- 
ceipt of callers on New Year’s Day, ina robe like 
ared, red rose. O Sylly, Sylly!” 

Syl pouted a little, the most becoming pout in 
the world. 

“Well, I’m sure I thought you cared how I 
look. If you don’t, never mind. My old black 
silk looks very neat and decent.’ 

“September, October, November,—it’s nearly 
three months old, isn’t it? What a well-behaved 
gown it must be to have kept neat and decent 
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Now, Father Lucius, you know I gave up the 
“organ two years ago, and took a piano for 
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Aster me Nonkeys, Punch and Judies, and things ?”’ 
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a ‘0, no! T forgot, Sixteen,—it must be a sew- 
“stachine, You want to make all your end- 





ay little up-stairs room instead; and you know | 


so long! And as to the other, I’ll consider, and 
you can ask me again when I come home to- 
morrow.” 

Syl knew what Papa Graham’s considers meant, | 
and how they always ended. She had gained | 











DAUGHTER, 


because Syl’s mother used to sing them; and 
apa Graham listened dreamily to the music, 
while his thoughts went back twenty years, to 
the first winter when he brought his girl-bride 
home, only a year older, then, than Syl was now. 
He remembéred how the tirelight used to shine 
on her fair, wp-turned face, as she knelt beside 
him ; how sweet her voice was ; how pure, and 
true, and fond her innocent young heart. And 
now Syl was all he had left of her. 

Should he lose Syl herself soon? Would some 
bold woer come and carry her away, and leave 
him with only Aunt Rachel’s quiet figure and 
fading face beside him for the rest of his life? 

Just then Syl might have asked him not in 


vain for anything, even to the half of his king- | 


dom. 

Next morning Syl went into the sewing-room. 
A young girl just about her own age was there— 
altering, sewing, making all the foolish little 
fancies in which Syl’s heart delighted, though 
her idle fingers never wrought at them. Out of 


pure kindness of heart Syl found her way into | 


the sewing-room very often when Mary Gordon 
was there. She knew her presence carried pleasure 
with it, and often she used to take some story or 
poem and read to the young listener, with the al- 
ways busy fingers, and the gentle, grateful face. 

But to-day she found the girl’s eyes very red, 
as if with long weeping. If Syl was selfish it 
was only because she never came in contact with 
the pains and needs of others. She had “fed on 
the roses and lain among the lilies of life,’’—how 
was she to know the hurt of its stinging nettles? 
But she could not have been the lovesome, 
charming girl she was if she had had a nature 
hard and indifferent to the pains of others. 

To see Mary Gordon’s red eyes was enough. 
Instantly she drew the work out of the fingers 
that trembled so; and then she set herself to 
draw the secret sorrow out of the poor, trembling 
heart. 

It was the old story, so sadly common, and yet 
so bitterly sad, of a mother wasting away and 
fading out of life, and a daughter struggling to 
take care of her, and breaking her heart because 
she could do so little. 

“But I’m used to all that,” the girl said, sad- 
ly, “and I don’t let myself ery for what I can’t 
help. But this morning I heard her say to her- 
self, as I was getting everything ready for her, 
‘O, the long, lonesome day!’ She thought I did 
not hear her, for she ‘never complains; but some- 
how it broke me down. I keep thinking of her, 
suffering, and weary, and all alone. But I can’t 
help that, either, and I must learn to be content- 
ed in thinking that I do my best.’ 

“But can’t you stay at home with her and 


“No, I can’t get work enough in that way. 
People want their altering and fixing done in 
| their own houses, and plain sewing pays so poor- 
ly. Sometimes I’ve thought if I only had a ma" 
chine, sol could get a great deal done, I might 
| manage; but to hire one would eat up all my 
| profits.” 
| Syl thought a little silent while; and it was a 
| pretty sight to see the fair young face settle into 
such deep earnestness. 
| “Well,” she said, at length, “at least you shall 
stay at home with her to-morrow; for all those 
| ruffles can be done just as well there as here, and 
you shall carry them home with you. And you’d 
| better go early this afternoon; there’ll be enough 
| to last you, if you take them there, and I can’t 
bear to think of her waiting for you, and want- 
| ing you so many long hours. We'll give her a 
| little surprise.” 
| Mary Gordon did not speak for a moment. I 
| think she was getting her voice steady, for when 
| she did begin it trembled. 
| “Ican’t thank you, Miss Syl—it’s no use to 
| try ; but the strange part is how you understand 
| it all, when you’ve no mother yourself.”’ 
| “Ah, but you see I have papa and auntie, and 
I just know.” 
| That day, after Syl and Aunt Rachel had 
lunched together, Syl said, in a coaxing little 
| way she had,— 
“Aunt Rachel, we never want to see the other 
| half of that cold chicken again, do we?” 
|. “Why, Syl—we”’—— 
| “Why, auntie, no—we never want to-morrow’s 
lunch furnished coldly forth by this sad relic. 
_And there’s a tumbler of jelly we don’t want, 
| either—and those rolls, and, let me see, can sick 
people eat cake?” 
“Why, Syl Graham, 
about! Who's sick?” 
| Syl grew sober. 
| “Pm thinking about poor Mary Gordon's 
‘mother, auntie. She’s sick, and dying by inches; 
and Mary has to leave her all alone; and I’ve 
‘told her she shall stay at home to-morrow and 
make my ruffles, and we’ll pay her just the same 
as if she came here. And don’t you see that we 
must give her her dinner to take home, since she 
can’t come here after it?” 
Aunt Rachel never said a word, but she got up 
' and kissed Sylon each cheek, Then she brought 
a basket, and into it went the cold chicken, and 
| a cold tongue, and jelly, and buttered rolls and 
' fruit, till even Syl was satisfied; and she took 
the heavy basket and danced away with it to the 
| sewing-room, with a bright light in her dear 
brown eyes. 
| “fthink you'd best go now,” she said. “I 
| can’t get your mother, waiting there alone, out 
| of my mind, and it’s spoiling my afternoon, don’t 
you see? And because you mustn’t come here 
| to dine to-morrow, you must carry your dinner 
home with you; and Aunt Rachel put some 
fruit and some jelly in the basket that maybe 
your mother will like.” 
| That night, when Mr. Lucius Graham let him- 
| self into the hall with his latch-key, his daughter 
| heard him and went to mect him,as usual. But 
| she was very silent, and he missed his teasing, 
| saucy, provoking Syl. 
| “Why, daughter, are you in a dream?” he 
| asked once during dinner; but she only laughed 
|and shook her head. She held her peace until 
|she had him at her mercy, in the great easy- 
chair; and she was on the stool beside him, as 
| her wont was. Then, suddenly, her question 
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what are you talking 


| came. 
| “Papa, do you think a pomegranate silk with- 
| out velvet would be very bad?” 
| He was inclined to tease her, and began with 
| “Hideous!”? but then he saw that her lips were 

fairly trembling, and her face full of eagerness, 
| and forebore. 

“How did you know you were to have the silk 

‘at all? But you know your power over me, 


her point, and she danced off and sang to the pi-| work there?” cried Svl, all eager sympathy and Here is your needful,’ and he put into her hands 


ano some old Seotch airs that her father loved, | 


interest. 
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“QO, thank you! and do you think it would be 
bad without the velvet?” 

“Sylly, no; but why shouldn’t you have the 
velvet if you want it?” 

And then came the whole story of poor Mary 
Gordon, and—in such an eager tone. 

“Don’t you see, with the money the velvet 
would cost, and a'little more, I could get her the 
sewing-machine; and Madame Bodine wouldn’t 
ask so much to make the dress if it is plainer?” 

Mr. Graham was a rich man, and his first 
thought was to give her the money for the ma- 
chine, and let her have her pretty dress, as she 
had fancied it first. But a second thought re- | 
strained him. She was just beginning to learn 
the joy and beauty of self-sacrifice. Should he 
interfere? He kissed her, with a half solemn | 
tenderness, and answered her,— | 

“You shall do precisely as you please, my dear. | 
The two hundred dollars is yours—use it just as | 
you like. I shall never inquire into its fate | 
again.” | 

And then she went away—and was it her voice | 
or that of some blessed spirit that came to him, | 
a moment after, from the shadowy corner where 
the piano stood, singing an old middle-age hymn, 
about the city 

“Where all the glad life-music, 
Now heard no longer here, 

Shall come again to greet us, 
As we are drawing near.” 

The next day, who so busy and happy as Syl 
—dragging Aunt Rachel from one sewing-ma- | 
chine warehouse to another, till she was quite | 
sure she had found just the right machine; and 
then ordering it sent, at three o’clock, no earlier, 
no later, to Miss Gordon, No. 2 Crescent Place. 

At a quarter before three Syl went there her- 
self. The pleasure of witnessing Mary Gordon's 
surprise was the thing she had promised herself, 
in lieu of velvet on her gown. She found the 
poor room neat and clean, and by no means 
without traces of comfort and refinement; and 
Mrs. Gordon was a sweet and gentle woman, such 
as Mary’s mother must have been to be in keep- 
ing with Mary. She chatted with them for a few 
minutes, noticing the invalid’s short breath 
and frequent cough, and Mary’s careful tender- 
ness over her, 

“It’s too bad Mary can’t be 
time,” said Syl. 

“Yes; but then to have her 
blessing. 


at home all .the 


to-day is such a 
If you knew how we had enjoyed our 
day together, and our feast together, I know you 
would feel paid for any inconvenience it cost 
you.” 

Just then an express wagon rumbled up to the 
door and the bell rung loudly. Mary opened it 
at once, for their room was on the ground floor. 

“A sewing-machine for Miss Gordon,” 
somewhat gruff voice, 

“No, that cannot be. There is some mistake, 
said Mary’s gentle tones, And then Syl sprang 
forward, in a flutter of excitement, which would 
have been pretty to see had there been anybody 
there to notice it. 

“Tm sure it’s all right. Bring it in, please ; 
and Mary, you will tell them where to put it, in 
the best light.’’ 

And in five minutes or less it Was all in its 
place, and Mary was looking, with eyes full of | 
wonder, and something else beside wonder, at 
Syl Graham. 

“It’s nothing,” said Syl, hurriedly ; “it’s only 
my New Year’s present to you, a little in advance 
of time.” 

She had thought she should enjoy Mary’s sur- 
prise; but this was something she had not looked 
for—this utter breaking down—these great wild 
sobs, as if the girl’s heart would break. And 
when she could speak at length, she cried with a 
sort of passion,— 


said a 


” 





“O Miss Syl, Ido believe you have saved my 
mother’s life! She will get better—she must— 
now that I can stay here all the time and take 
eare of her.”’ 

Syl was glad to get out into the street. She 
felt something in her own throat choking her. 
Just a few steps off she met Dr. Meade—her own 
doctor, as it chanced—and it struck her that it 
would be a good thing if he would go to see Mrs. 
Gordon. So she asked him. 

“Pm going there,’’ he said. 
once every week.’ 

“And will she live—can she?” 

The doctor answered with half a sigh,— 

“lm afraid not. She needs more constant 
care, and more nourishing food, and other things. 
I wish I could help her more, but I can only give 
my services, and I see so many such cases.”’ 

“But she would take things from you, and not 
be hurt ?” 

“[ should make her if I had a full purse to go 
to.” 

“Well, then, here are forty dollars for her; and 


“TI try to see her 


| left hung by his side. 


“Yes, I will,” he answered, earnestly. And 
then, after a moment, he said,—‘‘Syl Graham, 
you are your mother’s daughter. I can say no 
better thing of you,—she was a good woman.” 

Syl had a hundred dollars left; but that 
wouldn’t compass the pomegranate silk; and Syl 


had coneluded now she did not want it. She} a-goin’ to my welvet couch, and I don’t want to be | 


had had a glimpse of something better; and that 
' hundred dollars would make many a sad heart 
glad before spring. 

On New Year’s Day, Papa Graham was off all 
day making calls; and the gas was already light- 
ed when he went into his own house, and into 
his own drawing-room. He saw a girl there with 


| bands of bright chestnut hair about her graceful 


young head; with shining eyes; and lips as bright 
as the vivid crimson roses in her braided hair, and 
in the bosom of her black silk gown. He looked 
at her with a fond pride and a fonder love; and 
then he bent to kiss her,—for the room was emp- 
ty of guests just then. As helifted his head and 
met Aunt Rachel’s eyes, it happened that he said 


about the same words Dr. Meade had used be-| 


fore,— 
“She is her mother’s daughter—I can say of 
her no better thing.”’ 


_— 
For the Companion. 
A CASE OF LARCENY. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

If there was one man in the world whom Jack 

Morrow did not like, it was Policeman 326, of the 

precinct. For more than a year he and this par- 
ticular officer had not been “on good terms.’ The 
policeman omitted no opportunity to annoy Jack, 
and Jack, on the other hand, omitted no chance to 
torment the policeman. 

Jack’s object in life—as far as business went,— 
seemed to be to sell as many New York Heralds in 
the morning, and as many Expresses at night as he 
could, But whenever the brass buttons and glazed 
cap of No. 326 came in sight, immediately the ques- 
tion how he could most effectually bother the officer, 
drove all else out of his mind. 

At such times the officer, spying the boy afar, 
would mutter to himself, “Hollo! there’s that young 
villain again. I'd like to get achance to send him 
out of the city! What's he up to now, I wonder?” 

And the two would eye each other askance, until, 
perhaps, it would come into Jack’s head to rush 
round the corner of some building, and shriek at 
the policeman some saucy remark about his red nose, 
or “Where did ye sleep last night ?””. He made faces 
too, that would frighten a blind man. And he could 
make such absurd motions with his grinny little 
hands, that often and often the policeman, thinking 
himself insulted by some gesture, ran after the 
young mountebank, declaring revenge. He never 
caught him. Of course we cannot commend this 
conduct in Jack—he hardly knew better—we are 
only telling the fact. 

In this fashion petty hostilities were kept up be- 
tween the man and the boy, till, at length, No. 326 
came to dread Jack almost as much as he dreaded a 
Water Street row. He hated the very sight of him, 
and determined to get him convicted of some mis- 
demeanor, and thus sent away to prison. 

One summer’s morning, about two o’clock, when 
darkness had hardly begun to give way to daybreak, 
Jack might have been seen, in the dim gaslight, in 
the deep enclosure of one of the windows of the 
Herald office, on Broadway, fast asleep. 

His head was hanging down on his breast, his right 
hand was in his pocket, clutching his money, and his 
One of his knees was drawn 


| up before him, the other resting ‘‘a-kimboo”’ on the 


stone sill, just as a Turk would have done it. Taken 
all together, with his ragged hat and nondescript 
clothes, the boy made quite a study for a picture. 

In the next window, and the next crouched several 
} more little fellows in various stages of sleepiness, 
| nodding, and dreaming (perhaps) of golden days to 

come. They were waiting for the morning Heralds 
| that were just now being printed, while the whole 
ground shook with the machinery of the giant 
presses that thundered under the sidewalk. 

No one disturbed the drowsy newsboys till Police- 
} man No. 326 camealong. Now No. 326 had made tip 
| his mind that the newsboys should not sleep in these 

windows, and seeing Jack Morrow in the group, he 
| proceeded with a relish to execute his resolution. 
| He walked up to Jack and took him by the collar, 
| and pulled him out of the window upon the side- 
|} walk. Jack kicked and wriggled like a fish. It did 
| no good; the policeman held him firmly. 
| Lemme go! lemme go!” screamed the boy. 
| “Git along with yer!’ cried the officer. “Clear 
| out! Ef I catch yer here again I'll lock yer up.” 

“Yer won't!” said Jack, savagely. “Ye won't 
lock me up, now I tell yer. Ye wouldn’t take me no 
furder'n the end of the block.” 

“Wouldn't 1?” said the officer. “We'll see! just 
| come along now, then!’’ and he began to carry Jack 
| off. 

“Look here, orficer,”’ said Jack, setting his feet in 
the pavement and holding back, “where was you at 
arf-past “leven last night? Was youon your beat, 

| or was you down in Steiner’s cellar, with your badge 


in your pocket, an’ your belt an’ club under your! was done with him. Then his name was called, and 
coat? Say, wasn’t you down there a-drinkin’ liq- | a policeman near the iron door beckoned to him. 


uor, eh?” 


| The man hesitated a moment, and then told him 


you are to get her what she needs, and never let | to «stat up Lis mouth, or he’d fix him.” 


her know where it came from—will you?” 


“Jes’ let go o’ my collar.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, | 


The officer,in a moment after, giving the boy a 
shake or two, did let go, and then Jack cried out,— 
| Now, you see here! Ef yer touch me agin I'll 
| break ye. Ill go with alot of other fellers that 
see’d ye drinking, an ‘Il swear to it ’fore the P’lice 
Commish’ners, an’ they’ll fix you. Now I’m goin’ 
back to sleep, and don’t you never say a word. I’m 


| disturbed.” 

The officer made no further interference, and Jack 
| scampered back, and climbed into the window, and 
| soon fell into as deep a slumber as he had been in 
! before, and in about the same attitude. 

| At half-past two he woke up. The stone bed was 
| hard, and it hurt him. He opened his eyes and 


yawned. To his astonishment he saw a man before 
him, near a gas-light, busy drawing upon a book. 
Jack looked at him with curiosity. 
| “Keep still,” said the man; “don’t move for a 


minute or two. I’m making a picture of you.” 
‘What ’Il you gimme?” demanded Jack. 

“A quarter,” said the man. 

“All right!’ and Jack lay still and had another 
|nap. Then the man woke him up and showed him 
}& square piece of white paper, upon which was 

drawn an exact picture of himself. 
| “How did ye do it?” asked Jack, in a tone of 
great wonder. 

“O, with a pencil.” 

Jack looked at it with surprise, and then said,— 

“You're an artes’, aint ye?”’ 

“Yes,” said the other, “and I wish you would 
come to see me in my studio. I’d like to paint 
you.” 

“No, thank ye,” said Jack. 

“O, no, I mean paint a picture of you. 
up; come just as you are.” 

“What, ’thout a collar, and ’thout shoes, and 
*thout washing of me?” 

Just then the clock struck three. 
at his watch. 

“Yes, come just as you are. 
Here’s my card, and here are 
cents.” 

Jack took them both, and read the first, and tucked 
the last deep into his pocket. 

“Mr. Henry Palmer, Studio Building, 10th Street. 
Well,” said Jack, “I'll go to call on him one of these 
days—wen my kerrige-horses gits over the whoopin’ 
cough.” 

Then he got down and stretched himself In ten 
minutes more he was flying over the wide sidewalks 
with a bundle of papers under his arm, intent on 
business. Business proved pretty good that day, 
too, and on counting over his gains, Jack concluded 
that his affairs were improving. 

But fortune is fickle. Before evening his joy was 
suddenly turned to grief. His old enemy had been 
on his track. He was arrested on the street by Of- 
ficer 326, and carried tothe Station-house. The of- 
ficer would explain nothing. When Jack’: name 
was taken down, at the Station, the sergeant asked 
the officer what the charge was against him. 

*“Lareeny,”’ said the officer, loudly. 

Jack knew well enough what that word meant. 

“Larceny!” echoed he, half stupefied; “who’s 
been stealing anythin’? J haint took a thing,’’ and 
looked around from one to the other of the men 
present. 

“Put him in 42,” said the sergeant. 

In another moment Jack found himself in a fel- 
on’s cell. The door was shut with aloud clang, the 
heavy bolt was drawn, and he was left alone. 

Officer 326 had taken the first step in his meditated 
revenge. His real purpose now was to protect him- 
self from Jack. Jack had seen him off duty without 
leave, drinking in alow saloon, and he knew that 
this fact, if it was known, would cost him his place. 

Jack’s sensations on finding himself really in lim- 
bo were miserable enough. He suspected the true 
cause of his unjust arrest, and he could not help see- 
ing that if the officer were wicked enough to swear 
a theft upon him, he would also be wicked enough 
to swear to all the particulars before the judge. 
Therefore Jack made a thousand dismal pictures of 
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| “What do you say?” demanded the gentleman, 

| “I haint said nuthin’, sir,” said Jack. 

| ‘Listen, then,” said the gentleman, impatiently, 
| “You are charged with the larceny of fruit and cake 
| 


from a refreshment saloon in Nassau Street.” 
| “I didn’t do nuthin’ o’ the kind, sir!” protesteg 
| Jack. “Who says I did?” 
“Officer Smith, No. 326, take the witness-stand,” 
| cried the gentleman. 

Officer 326 was duly sworn, and testified that he 
had known the prisoner for two years, and that he 
was a “quarrelsome and a dangerous boy.”” He }, 
frequently suspected him of petty thieving, he sajg, 
and then he went on coolly to state that at half-past 
two o’clock, or a little before, on the previous morp. 
ing, he had seen him put his hand through the screen 
of arefreshment stand in Nassau Street, and take 
several pieces of cake. He had tried to arrest hin 
then, but the boy eluded him and ran away. 

Jack stared. 

“What do you say?” asked the clerk of him, 
‘Ask the officer any questions you like.” 

Jack was confused. He declared over and over 
again that he had taken no cake, that he hadn't beey 
in Nassau Street, that he never stole anything, but 
his assertions produced no effect. 

The judge said something to the clerk, and just 
then Jack put his hands into his pockets. The clerk 
turned around, and was about to say “You are sep. 
tenced six months in the penitentiary,” when Jack 
cried out with a voice that was heard all over the 
court room. He drew out of his pocket the card the 
artist had given him. He remembered that the 
clock had struck three on the previous morning 
while the sketch was being drawn. 

“If you'll send fur him, sir,”’ he eagerly shouted 
to the judge, “‘he knows I wasn’t in Nassau Street at 
the time the p’leceman sez I was.” And Jack told 
the whole story. 

“There seems to be something wrong here,” said 
the judge. “Mr. Clerk, send for Mr. Henry Palmer, 
room in Studio Building, 10th Street, and have hin 
brought into court. Prisoner, you can step down 
and be seated. Call the next case.” 

Jack obeyed, and the business of the court went 
on. 

In another hour the artist arrived, in company 
with an officer. He was put upon the witness stand. 
In a moment it was all plain. He testified where 
and how he had seen the boy at the time in question, 
fast asleep. He was astonished at what he heard of 
the charge made by the policeman, and from his 
sketch-boak he produced a leaf, upon which was 
Jack’s portrait. 

The judge made Jack take the position that he was 
in when the picture was taken, and then, with curious 
interest, he compared the boy with the sketch. The 
resemblance was perfect. And there the hour and 
the very minute when the picture was finished was 
pencilled on the edge of the paper by the artist,as 
it was his custom to do. 

“You are discharged,” said the judge to Jack, 
“and I am glad of it. Behave yourself, and see that 
you are not brought into court again.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Jack, bowing. 

“Officer 326,” said the judge, “it will need some 
explanation from you to account for the strange 
mistake in arresting this boy. I should be reluctant 
to believe you guilty of wilful perjury in swearing 
a crime against him, but as you say you have known 
the boy two years, it seems very singular that you 
should mistake him for another. As the case is now 
made public, it is my duty to warn you that unles 
you can clear up this matter the Commissioners vill 
be forced to entertain a complaint against you of the 
most serious character.” 

Officer 326 turned as white as a sheet, and bowing 
mechanically, moved away without saying a worl. 

“Come,” said the artist to Jack, “let's go tomy 
studio, where we'll get some breakfast; and I'll 
make some pictures of you. Then you can go back 
to your business as soon as you like.” 

They went out together, and before long Jack was 
luxuriating over chocolate, toast, dropped eggs and 
hominy in the artist’s studio. The place looked like 


himself cast into jail, or into the penitentiary, and 
he wept and trembled all night long. F 
At seven in the morning his door was opened, as 
were all the other cell doors. He walked out. A | smiling for the happiness in Jack’s heart. 
number of officers stood around. There were forty His introduction to the kind painter was luck for 
or fifty prisoners, men, women and children, and | Jack Morrow. And he never showed himself uw 
they were bidden to move off up stairs. There were worthy of his gifted acquaintance. The two # 
three “‘vans” in the street, and into these vans the | good friends yet. 
prisoners were put. Jack was pushed into the first | Policeman No. 326 did not retain his badge long 
one, and it rumbled off with its scared freight, up| after the transaction just recorded. He was wilt 
the street. | for his place, and justice sooner or later overtakes 
In ten minutes it stopped before a huge gray | those who abuse their privileges or bear false wit 
building of stone. In some way or other, Jack hard- | ness against their neighbors. 
ly knew how, he, with all the others, was ushered 
inside this gloomy building, and into a lofty, but a 
very dark and dismal room. The prisoner’s corner) ANECDOTE OF ROBERT CHAM- 
was a sort of cage made of iron bars. Outside of BERS. : 
these bars Jack saw a large number of people, some | The energy and self-denial which almost inva 
sitting quietly, some talking, some writing, and some | ably ensure success in life are strikingly exemplified 
staring about them on all sides. in the following anecdote of Robert Chambers, who 
On a high platform was a man who presently be- | commenced life in a very humble way, but ¥% 
gan to read something in a very rapid way, and | when he died,a year or two ago, one of the most 
above him, still higher, was another man, who| prosperous and honored publishers and writers of 
| looked like a gentleman, and who seemed to be par- | Scotland. 
( ing his finger-nails with a pen-knife. In the year 1824 there was commenced in the town 
| Pretty soon the people in the cage began to be | of Dydart a library under the designation of the 
| taken out, one after another, and they did not come | “Trades Library.” In those days books were 0% 
| back again. Jack waited two hours before anything | to be purchased at any thing like the prices of the 
present time, and as the sum at the disposal of the 
| committee was limited, it was resolved that seco! 
He took his ragged hat and went out into the | hand books were to be procured with which to start. 
court room, and was put up onahigh stand. The | For the purpose of making a suitable selectiom* 
talking gentleman began to say something to him. | few gentlemen proceeded to Edinburgh—a journe? 
| He was puzzled, and he did not hear. | and a voyage combined. At the head of Leith 


a gorgeous palace to the boy’s admiring eyes, and We 
may be sure that when his picture was drawn by bis 
new friend, it proved ten times more piquant aud 
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Walk the late Dr. Robert Chambers had com- 
menced business in a small way, and like many oth- 
ers who afterwards became heads of great publish- 
ing houses, did not disdain to deal in second-hand | 
pooks. Among other books selected as suitable for | 
quenching the thirst for knowledge in the Dydart 
folks was a volume entitled “Travels in Italy,” by 
John Moore, M. D. 

In the centre of the book, however, it was discov- 
ered that-four leaves were missing, which rendered 
it unsaleable. Determined to effect a sale, Cham- 
pers told them that if they would take it, he would 
make it complete. And neatly, too, he did it. With 
acrow quill he printed the eight pages and rebound 
the book. This printing is quite as easily read as 
the rest of the text, and the whole transaction is a 
good example of his energy and perseverance. 


a em 
For the Companion. 


MY WATER NYMPH. 
By Alma Mater. 


One hot summer's day I was strolling along an un- 
frequented part of the beach. Afar off could be 
heard the laugh of the bathers, and the distant line 
of bathing-houses shone white in the noon sunshine. 

It was very near luncheon-time, but, as I had 
found a peculiarly cool place, I did not care to return 
to the hotel. Besides, I was meditatively inclined, 
and there is a fascination in the slow incoming and 
outgoing of the tides which it was always impossible 
for me to resist. They seem wooing me to caves full 
of splendor and shadow down under the emerald 
green of the far-off waves, and I sometimes dreamily 
believe those old stories of mermaids and mermen, 
living their wonderful lives in an element that is so 
shut up to us. 

While I was thinking quite intently, I seemed to 
hear the tiniest voice chanting some sombre little 
air. Of course it was all fancy. I was alone in the 
shade of these great rocks, and the sound I heard 
must be the tinkling of the water as it swept over 
the shells and the pebbles on the shore,—a curious 
sea-harp. 

But hark! Again sounded the sweet, childish re- 
frain, and I thought this time I distinguished words. 
I moved farther forward, and, looking round to 
the cluster of rocks immediately in front of me, I 
saw, to my exceeding surprise, a lovely child seated 
ina hollow like an arm-chair, seemingly quite con- 
tented as she, too, gazed out upon the waters and 
sang to herself. 

“You little darling!’ I cried, scrambling round, to 
the imminent danger of falling into the water; 
“where did you come from?’’ What ship brought 
you here? or did you drop down from the clouds, 
with your sunny eyes and golden hair?” 

“No, miss, she’s mine, miss. I’m lookin’ for clams, 
miss, so I puts her up there while I digs.” It was an 
honest, ignorant face, but there was a world of love 
in itas the woman swung off the uncouth hood and 
looked up at the child. 

“She likes the place, miss; she’ll cry for it—never 
so happy as when she gits down to the water—wild 
for the water, miss, wild as her father was afore her.’’ 

“Ts he living?” I asked. 

“No, miss; he went down in his fishing-smack out- 
side the light, and left Taddy and me all alone, miss. 
That were nigh on to two year agone, and the child 
only six months of herage. Ah, that was a black 
day, miss. It took me down and kept me sick for 
worse nor a month; but, blessed be to the Holy One, 
I got up again, and sinee we've struggled along. I 
tell ye, I'm glad she’s a girl, with that love of the 
water,” 

All this time, the child’s eyes were fastened on the 
shifting, rainbow rifts along the troubled level of 
the waves, while she still continued to hum the 
pretty little tune. 

“It’s a song as her daddy taught me, miss, and I 
don’t think the child has ever heard any other; for 
I've ever sung that one tune to her night and mor- 
nin’; but my basket’s full, and it’s time we was home, 
my blossom.”’ ‘ 

I walked on with the woman over the hot sand and 
up a rocky path, till we came to her hut, half ship, 
half house, and built, she told me, by the fisherman, 
her husband. 

The child’s beauty grew on me at every step—my 
little sea-nymph. I was rich and alone. This wom- 
an was very poor, but what a treasure was hers! I 
Was quite conscious that my feelings were unchris- 
tian and covetous, but for days and days that child’s 
face haunted me. 

I saw her many times after, seated in the hollow 
of the rocks, and once, before I went back to the 
city, I found courage to speak out my thoughts. 

“Sure, and the heart within me would die if I give 
me own baby away, and I'd expect to see Davy’s 
ghost on the sand every time I’d leave the house. 
0, I couldn’t part wid it, though I'm sure you'd do 
well by her; but she’s mine, my lady, and all I’ve 
got.” 

The next time I saw my sea-nymph was in one of 
the dustiest streets of a dirty metropolis. 

Did my eyes deceive me? She was trotting along 


After that I tried to follow her, but lost sight of her 
at one of the crossings. 

One day I was sitting reading intently a book that 
was just out, when a ring came. Cindy, my cook, 
made her appearance. 

“T didn’t want to disturb you, miss, but the little 
beggar don’t seem common-like. She looks sick, 
too. Would ye step to the door?” 

It was five years since I had seen my poor little 
sea-nymph, but the moment I looked upon the pale, 
pleading face at the door, I knew the child. 

“Who are you?’’ was my first question. ‘What is 
your name ?”’ 

“My own mammy called me Taddy,” she said. | 
“And where is your own mammy ?” 
“She died when I was very small.” | 
“And you lived on the sea-shore?”’ She nodded, 
but her blue eyes brightened. 

‘And who keeps you now?” She began to trem- | 
ble. I took herin the house. I hummed the sad 
little tune her mother had sung to herso often. She | 
sang it through with me. Then I was sure and tri- | 
umphant. 

I need hardly say that I took steps at once to re- | 
lease the child, and that I was successful. She is. 
my own sea-nymph now, the bright, sweet star of my 
home, beautiful as a dream in her dainty outfit. 
How strange that Ishould have been led that first | 
time to the arm-chair of the rock! and how wonder- 
ful that after all these years the child I wanted 
should be mine at last! 


eS 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST TRAIL. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 


Author of “The Marvellous Country,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER II. 
As the Indians swept by us like a whirlwind, Jerry 
exclaimed, “They aint nothin’ but a pack of thieves | 
tryin’ to stampede our stock. When we tied up them | 
mules to-night, we done a good job, as sure as you're | 
a-livin’. They haint made much out of us, that’s 
sartin. Them youngsters kin come out er thar now; 
there aint no more danger from them fellers to- 
night.” 








COMANCHE INDIANS, 


An examination of our stock showed that, not- 
withstanding the care taken in securing them, seven 
mules were missing. Jerry declared that one of the 
Indians must have entered the camp during Hal's 
watch and released them before the band attempted 
the stampede. 

“TI wonder if Magoffin’s people lost many?” said 
Jerry. 

“T think I'll walk over and see,’’ was my reply, as 
I examined my revolver. 

“1 kin take twenty men, judge, and fetch every 
one of them mules back afore to-morrow night,” 
said Jerry. “If I don’t, you can call Jerry Vance a 
fool; an’ that’s what no man’s ever done yet.” 

“Do you really think you can do it, Jerry?” 

“T’m sartin of it,” was the confident reply. 

“Well, I'll go over and talk with Magoffin’s head 
man, and if he has lost any stock, and thinks well of 
the project, we'll make the effort, though I haven’t 
much faith in its success.” 

“Yer see, judge, the Injuns wont hev more’n four 
hours the start of us, andif you'll persuade Magoffin’s 
folks to let me hev twenty men, I'll ketch ’em, sure,” 
said Jerry. 

I visited Magoffin’s camp, and found he had lost 
between twenty and thirty animals. I then stated 
to his major domo—or head man—Jerry’s proposition. 
He gladly acceded to it, and placed at my disposal 
twenty of his best men, well mounted and armed. 

Jerry at once commenced making arrangements 
for the expedition, and I concluded to go with him. 

Hal and Ned plead urgently to be allowed to go 
with us, but Jerry would not give his consent, saying 
that they must take charge of the camp during our 
absence. 

The sun was just beginning to show itself above 
the eastern horizon when the party from Magoffin’s 
camp appeared. They were provided with three 
days’ rations, consisting of about a quart of pinole * 








by the side of a horrible-looking hag, and the blue 
= were very piteous, and the hair uncurled and 
imp. : 
“Please, miss, a penny for a bit o’ bread, and it’s 
nothing the childer has had to ate since the morn.” 
“Whose child is she?” I asked. 


“My own, av coorse!”” was the half-resentful reply. | 


“She is not yours!” I said, indignantly. 


The woman's guilt was plainly to be seen in her | 
bloated face; but as she began to swear and use the | 
Most abusive language, I hurried out of her way. 


and a piece of jerked beef, securely fastened behind 
| them, with their blankets. Each man was armed 
| with a rifle and revolver, and carried a supply of am- 
munition in a belt fastened around his body. 

After a delay of a few moments only, we were off. 


|; tion. Jerry then turned to me and said,— 





*Corn and brown sugar, ground together and dried. A 
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| arates the headwaters of the Pecos from those of the 


We soon struck the Comanches’ trail, and followed 
it for two or three hours in a north-easterly direc- 





“T was afraid of this, judge. Them varmints hev | 
struck a ‘bee-line’ for the Pecos, and if we don’t 
ketch ’em afore they cross it and git into the Llano,* 
that’s the end on ’em, as fur as we're concarned, so 
I reckon we’d best hurry on.” 

Uttering the single word, “Adelante!” or “For- 
ward!’ we started ina brisk canter. It was a beauti- 
ful morning. The trail was easily followed. Our 
animals were fresh. Every thing appeared favora- 
ble for the success of our expedition, especially as we | 
knew that the progress of the Indians must necessa- 
rily be somewhat impeded by the large number of 
animals they were driving before them. 

The trail had followed the course of the river for | 


| several miles in the direction of the Concho Springs. | 


At last, however, it turned abruptly to the left, and 
commenced the ascent of the great divide which sep- | 


San Pedro, leading us directly towards the former | 


| stream. | 


For many hours we rode, hoping each moment to 
obtain a sight of the Indians. No stoppage was 
made, except at one or two small streams, where our 
animals were for a few moments unsaddled, that they 
might enjey a roll in the magnificent mesquit grass. 
Now twilight was fast settling around us. Both men 
and animals began to show signs of fatigue. 

It soon became evident that we must halt for rest | 
and supper. While discussing the subject with Jer- | 
ry, he suddenly grasped my bridle-rein, and pointed | 
out a bright speck on the distant horizon. 
“St! There they be!” he exclaimed. ‘That's 
them. The fools didn’t 'spect ter be follered, and | 
they’ve lighted some rosin weeds ter cook their sup- 
per with. We’ve got ’em, sartin.” 

A halt was ordered. In an incredibly short space 
of time, our animals were picketed. The men made 
a hearty supper, while Jerry, taking Don Ignacio, 
Magoffin’s wagon-master, was making a reconnois- 
sance of the Comanche camp. 

Iwas amused to see the facility with which the 
men accommodated themselves to the situation. No 
sooner was their supper eaten and their cigarettes 
smoked, than, wrapping their blankets around their 
shoulders, with their saddles for pillows, they one 
after another dropped off to sleep. Ina short time 
I was the only one of the party who was awake. 
Ascending a slight eminence, I watched the glow 
of the Comanche camp-fire in the distance, and al- 
most persuaded myself that it was a light in the win- 
dow of some settler’s dwelling, rather than an Indian 
camp-fire. 

Still I listened for the sound of Jerry’s returning, 
and at length the low, delighted neigh of Jerry’s 
pony, which, with my own, had been picketed near 
the spot where I was reclining, warned me that his 
master was not far away. I soon heard his voice as 
he spoke to his pony in passing. A moment later, 
and the men both stood beside me. 

Jerry reported that they had ventured near enough 
to the camp to see into it. He had counted eleven 
Indians. Five of them were guarding the animals. 
Near the Indian camp was the carcase of a mule, 
which the savages had probably killed for food. The 
remainder of the party were evidently gorged with 
mule meat, and were sleeping soundly. 

Both the men were satisfied that, by the exercise 
of proper caution, we should have rfo difficulty in 
surprising the Indians. It was thought best to let 
our animals remain where they were, with a few 
men to guard them, and the rest of the party were 
to go on foot to the Indian camp, which was about 
two miles distant. 

The men were awakened. Arms were carefully 
examined. Five of the men were detailed to re- 
main with the animals. The rest of the party was 
then divided into two divisions. One was placed 
under charge of Jerry, the other under Don Ignacio. 
It was decided that we should move forward as 
quietly and expeditiously as possible until we came 
within half a mile of the Indian camp. Then we 
were to separate. Jerry’s party was to attempt the 
recapture of the stock. The other men were to pay 
their respects to the camp itself. 

Nothing was to be done, however, until ample time 
had passed to enable each man to reach the position 
assigned him. Then, upona signal from Jerry, which 
was to be the bark of a coyote, or prairie wolf, three 
times repeated, the attack was to be made. After 
that signal, every man was expected to take care of 
himself. 

The preliminaries arranged, one after another of 
the men disappeared in the darkness, moving towards 
the spot assigned them, until the party that I accom- 
panied were not farfrom the camp. Don Ignacio 
and myself were just here leftalone. Motioning me 
to follow him, he led the way towards the top of a 
slight elevation. When almostatthe top, we dropped 
upon our hands and knees and crawled to the sum- 
mit. Here we had a near view of the enemy’s camp. 


With the aid of my glasses, by the uncertain, flick- 
ering light of their fire, I could distinguish one Ind- 
ian bending over the coals. He was warming his 
hands. Around him lay five others, wrapped in their 
blankets and apparently fast asleep. 

A short distance below them, I could just discern 
the herd of animals quietly grazing. 
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In an instant the reports of a dozen shots rang out 
upon the night air, mingled with the shouts of the 
men, and the terribly distinct yell of the Comanche 
warwhoop, as though in defiance of fate. Then we 
rushed forward, and in a few moments found our- 
selves in possession of the Indians’ camp. 

Before we had fairly time to look around, I saw 
Jerry making his way towards me through the dark- 
ness. Ashe came up, he said, in low, cheery tones,— 

“Wal, judge, we've got forty on ’em, besides two 
Injuns. How many hev you got?” 

An examination revealed the fact that there were 
three dead bodies in the camp. 

We hastily despoiled the camp, giving the plunder 
to our men, and then started with the recaptured 
mules, leaving the dead Indians behind us. 

Only two of our party were wounded, and they 
slightly, by arrows. Upon reaching our halting- 
place, their wounds were carefully dressed. Then 
wo partook of a slight repast, and, long before day- 
light, started for our camp on the banks of Devil's 
River. 

—__~@>—_—__—_— 
For the Companion. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN AND OPTI- 
CAL ILLUSIONS. 


The Magic Lantern, the beginning of modern pho- 
tography, has a very ancient history. Both glass 
lenses and polished metal reflectors are found among 
the ruins of the stupendous temples of Egypt. It is 
therefore not improbable that the Egyptian priests 
used such optical aids to produce striking effects, 
that filled with awe both the kings and the people. 
The gigantic spectres which appeared in the Roman 
Colosseum, as described by Cellini, were undoubt- 
edly produced by glass lenses. 

The Magic Lantern in modern use was discovered 
by Kirches. He was a Jesuit priest at Rome, and 
was born in 1601. For a long period he gave exhi- 
bitions in his rooms at the Jesuit College, which were 
attended by noblemen and scholars. 

The Magic Lantern, in itssimple form, such as may 
be procured at the toy shop, is shown in Figure 1, 
and may be very easily described. B represents a 
japanned tin cylinder, op lantern, with a chimney, 
so arranged as to exclude the artificial light, L, from 
the room, in which the pictures are shown on the 
screen. Cisa condensing lens. This collects and 
converges the rays of light, L, which pass through 
the transparent picture placed in the recepticle, S. 
P is a power lens that magnifies the picture, and 
projects its enlarged image on the screen. 
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The nearer the screen is to the lantern, the smaller 
and brighter is the picture produced, and inversely. 
This simple lantern has been greatly improved by 
recent discoveries, among them very powerful re- 
flectors, and the powerfully illuminating Argand 
lamp. The single condensing lens has given place to 
the double condenser, and lime and electric lights 
are used to produce intense effects, The Argand 
lantern is commonly used by amateurs, and the lime 
light lantern by practical opticians. 

We do not purpose in this article to give a descrip- 
tion of the somewhat elaborate process in which ox- 
ygen is used in the Magic Lantern. The Argand lamp 
will be more convenient for the use of most of our 
readers than the lime light. 

This consists of a fountain reservoir, fitted witha 
carefully constructed Argand burner, and oxygeniz- 
ing cone, with the air-shaft and chimney adjusted 
for the perfect combustion of refined petroleum, 
having a specific gravity of 0.695 and a boiling point 
of 340 Fahrenheit." 

In this lamp the oil becomes volatilized, and is 
burnt in a gaseous form, producing a very intense 
light. The apparatus is furnished with the better 
class of magic lanterns, and its use is easily learned. 

The effects produced by the Magic Lantern are 
| largely due to the ingenious construction and use of 
the slides, or the painted figures on glass. 

The simplest moving slide is that used when a 
number of figures or objects have to be presented in 
succession, in which they are painted on a long sur- 
face, as shown in Figure 2, representing “A n—ice 
scene in the Park.’’ This is called by opticians “A 
| Panoramic Slide.” 














It was a splendid night. The heavens were thick- 
ly studded with stars. Not a sound disturbed the 


or failure of the expedition. 


ed, followed by the sharp, clearring of a single rifle 


of the Comanches. 











small gnantitv mixed with cold water makes a very pal- 
atable and nutritious meal. 





silence that reigned around us as we watched and 
waited for the signal that was to decide the success | 


Suddenly the stillness was broken by the quick, 
snarling yelp of a coyote. It was three times repeat- 


Fic. 2. 


When figures or objects have to move across a 
view, as a train passing over a railway viaduct, it is 
usually effected by means of a long glass, on which 
the moving object is painted, slid across a central 
picture, and the slide is called “Moving Pano- 
ramic.” 

When such subjects asa balloon ascent, the rais- 


! 
a 


* The Liono Estacado, or staked plain; a favorite resort ing of spectres, etc., are to be introduced, in which 
It is about four thousand feet above 
the Jevel of the ocean, and entirely destitute of wood and | 
wi 


ascending and descending motion is represented, 
these slides are used vertically. A balloon appears 








to rise by simply raising one or more of these 
verticle slides, 





Movements of the human body, and scenes of 
active animal life are produced by Single Slip- 
ping Slides, They consist of a central figure 
with asecond glass, which slips toand fro. The 
latter generally hides certain parts of the paint- 
ing on the first glass, which are exposed to view 
as the slide is drawn back, covering parts pre- 
viously shown. In this way the most amusing 
effects may be produced, Eyes are made to 
move, mouths to open as in astonishment, don- 
keys to kick, people to dance, ete. Features of 
the human face may be distorted, the transfor- 
mation taking place immediately before the eye. 
A little practice will enable one to produce these 
effects in great variety. 

Semi-circular motion is produced by lever 
slides, represented in Figure 8.- In this way the 
bowing of the head, the drinking and grazing of 
animals, may be made to appear. The rocking 
of a ship at sca, shown in exhibitions of sea 
storms and mid-ocean tempests, is produced by 
simply moving the lever backward and forward. 
Such pictures are usually double, one being fixed 
and the other moveable, and are circular in 
form. Such action as requires three movements 
is often produced by Double Lever Slides. 





Fig. 4. 


The motion of wheels and windmills is pro- 
duced by what is called Racked Slides, which 
consist of a fixed glass, and a second that rotates 
over it by means of a circular-toothed wheel af- 
fixed to its edge, which is acted upon by a pinion 
worked by a little handle, 

Some of the most interesting mechanical ef- 
fects produced by the Magic Lantern are very 
simple, among them the following: 

The Snow Storm.—A piece of black calico is 
wound over two rollers, which is punched with 


small holes, and takes the place of the slide. | 


When the calico is wound upward, the light | 
passing through the holes, producing a resem- 
Dlance to snow, seems to fall downward, and 
when this is reflected upon any snow-clad view, 
thrown on the screen by another lantern, the im- 
itation of a snow storm is wonderfully real. 

Fairy Fountain Effect.—This is produced by 
a double-racked slide, each glass being painted 
and scratched in such a manner that, when ro- 
tated, an appearance of jets of water is made 
upon the screen. This is reflected upon a paint- 
ed representation of a fountain. 

Moonlight is produced by the lever motion, by 
which the moon and its reflections are made to 
pass simultaneously through apertures in a dark 
slide or the stopping-out glass, so as “to appear 
upon appropriate parts of the scene on which 
this effect is superimposed or reflected. 





Fire and Smoke ave made by painting a rep- 
resentation of volumes of smoke, and ruddy 
gleams, and flashes of flame, upon a single glass 
that rotates behind one or more openings made 
in a blackened, fixed glass, which openings cor- 
respond exactly to the outlines of a cone of a vol- 
cano, burning windows, ete., so that when both 
images are thrown upon a screen, a faithful rep- 
resentation of fire is produced. 


with the microscope, and by it the minutest 
specimens are made to appear of immense size 
when thrown by a powerful light and lenses 
upon a screen. 

Living animalculz are also made to appear, in 
this way, magnified to such size that we seem 
almost to explore the mysteries of a drop of wa- 
ter like a living world. 


inch discs, and the newly invented Gas Polaris- 
cope, for demonstrating the gorgeous dinnomic 
phenomena of bodies in a state of strain, etc., 
under polarized light. ‘ 

The dispersion of light, by which minute ob- 
jects are magnified and thrown upon the screen, 
is illustrated in Figure 5. A small Magic Lan- 
tern may be of use in microscropic study and 
analysis, though strong lenses and light are es- 
sential for the best effects. 





\ 








Fic. 6. 


The dioramic lantern, by which so-called dis- 
solving views are produced, consists simply of 
two magic lanterns, so arranged that one view 


In this way such effects as falling snow, flashes 
of lightning, falling water, sunlight, moonlight, 
and the Aurora, which are also produced by the 
single lantern, are rendered more‘ perfect and 
powerful. Figure 6 both represents such an in- 
strument, and the manner in which flashes of 
lightning are superimposed upon the sea scene 
on the screen. 

A simple Magic Lantern is made to produce 
| more intense effects by placing a powerful re- 
| flector behind the light, which is not always pro- 


| vided with the most simple and inexpensive ap- 


| paratus. 





—_——__+o+ —____ 
ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS. 


| It is rather more than nine years since Mr. 
| Gladstone became the recognized chief of the 
| Liberal party of England. Lord Palmerston 
| died in the autumn of 1865, and although Earl 
Russell succeeded him as Premier, Mr. Glad- 
stone became really the most prominent figure in 
the cabinet. 

For ten years before that he had been regard- 
ed as, next to Lord Palmerston, the ablest party 
leader in Parliament; and we might go back yet 
another ten years, to find him giving, even then, 
promise of political greatness. 

It is rare that a man voluntarily resigns power 
and a place of high honor. This Mr. Gladstone 
has recently done by retiring from the leader- 
ship of his party, and probably from all active 
part in political life. 

The Liberals will certainly look around in 
vain for a successor equal to him in fame and 
genius. He stands head and shoulders above 
his colleagues in eloquence and qualities of states- 
manship. There is no one who approaches him 
in the confidence and admiration of the people. 

Among Liberal statesmen, however, at the 
time we are writing—February 3d—several are 
spoken of as the fittest to succeed the great ex- 
Premier. 

No doubt Earl Granville will be chosen as the 
nominal chief of the party. Should the Liberals 
again come into power, he would be their Prime 
Minister. But Earl Granville is in the House of 
Lords; and the real chiefs of the two parties 
must be members of the House of Commons, as 
that body is all powerful, and decides the rise 
and fall of cabinets. 

Earl Granville is a suave and polished man, 
who is personally very popular, even with those 
who are most violently opposed to his political 
views. When speaking he never forgets to be 
courteous, while his speeches are always vigor- 
ous and able. He is a noble of old lineage and 
of the best type; and he has long held high office 
in Liberal cabinets. 

To choose a Liberal chief in the House of Com- 
mons is a much harder task than to name Earl 
Granville as the general party leader; for it will 
be the chief chosen in the Commons who will be 
Gladstone’s real successor. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Among the school magic lantern instruments 
are the Gas Microscope for illustrating natural | 
history objects, mounted on one, two and three- | 


may be superimposed on another on a screen. | 


cult trust. These are Mr. William Edward Fors- 
ter, member of Bradford, who was at the head 
of the department of education in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinet, and who has just returned from 
a tour in this country; the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, oldest son and heir of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and lately Secretary of War; Mr. Goschen, 
| lately first Lord of the Admiralty; and Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt, lately Solicitor General. 

Of these Mr. Forster is the most liberal; he is 
| a blunt, plain-spoken man of middle age, a sensi- 
| ble but not brilliant debater; a man of positive 

convictions and proved integrity. It may be 
| added that he has always been a firm friend of 
| our Union. 

| The Marquis of Hartington is a younger man, 
and represents the more moderate, or Whig and 
aristocratic wing of the Liberals. Though not 
| yet fifty, he has occupied the highest cabinet 
trusts. He is the heir of one of the greatest titles 
and estates in England; yet he has always 
worked hard and faithfully, and has fisen to his 
present position by well-proved, statesmanlike 
qualities. 

Mr. Goschen is also a young man, whose rise 
was even more rapid than that of Lord Harting- 
ton. He is a London merchant, and sits as mem- 
ber for the city. He is one of the strongest de- 
on the forensic arena. He is, besides, an official 
of marked vigor and ability, and has well con- 
ducted every department over which he has been 
placed. 

More brilliant than either of those who have 
been spoken of, Sir W. V. Harcourt is perhaps 
inferior only to Gladstone, Disraeli and Bright, 
as a speaker in the House of Commons. He isa 
lawyer of great learning, a fine general scholar, 
and’has qualities likely to attract the enthusiasm 
|ofa party. But he is yet too new to political 
| life to be adopted as a party leader, and must 
bide his time. If he lives, he will probably some 
day be Prime Minister of England. 

~~ +e 
HOME, 
The light of home, how bright it beams 
When evening shades around us fall; 

And from the lattice far its gleams 

To love, and rest, and comfort call! 
When wearied with the toils of day, 

And strife for glory, gold or fame, 
How sweet to seek the quiet way, 

Where loving lips will lisp our name 

Around the light of home! 
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THE NEW SENATORS. 


A few years ago, Congress, for the first time in 
our national history, took advantage of the clause 
in the Constitution which permits it to make or 
alter regulations as to the times and the manner 
of holding elections for Senators. A law was 
passed in 1866, by which such elections must be 
held on the second Tuesday of the session of the 
State Legislature that is held next before-a Sen- 
atorial vacancy is to occur. 

On that day each branch of the State Legisla- 
ture votes separately for a Senator. The two 
houses meet the following day. If the same 
person has been elected, by both, he is declared 
Senator. If the same candidate is not chosen by 
both, the two houses vote together, and must 
vote at least once every day, until one man has a 
majority of all the votes. 

The terms of twenty-five of the seventy-four 
members that now compose the United States 
Senate, expire on the 4th of next March. As 
most of our State Legislatures meet in January, 
the elections of Senators for the next six years 
come very near together. Some States, whose 
Legislatures meet only once in two years, have al- 
ready elected their Senators. There were, in all, 
eight such States. Accordingly seventeen Sena- 
tors must be chosen by the Legislatures that met 
in January of this year. 

In a few States the elections were made with 
but little opposition. Mr. Hannibal Hamlin, who 
was Vice-President when Mr. Lincoln was Presi- 
dent, was re-elected from Maine by the Republi- 
cans. Delaware has sent back, by a unanimous 
vote, her excellent Democratic Senator, Mr. Bay- 
ard, Missouri chose, on the first ballot, Mr. 
Francis M. Cockrell, who was formerly a General 
in the Confederate army, and is now a Democrat. 
New York chose Mr. Francis Kernan, a Demo- 
crat, who is highly spoken of. Pennsylvania 
elected Mr. William A. Wallace; Indiana sends 
M. Joseph E. McDonald, and New Jersey Mr. 
Theodore F. Randolph. All of them are Demo- 
crats. Nevada has chosen Mr. William Sharon, 
a Republican, and one of the wealthiest men in 
the country. 

All the other elections were contested sharply. 


baters in the House, and a very formidable foe | 
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|He was not satisfactory to all the Republicans, 
but was elected after a contest of a day or two, 
| In Michigan Senator Chandler was a candidat, 
| for re-election. He was also nominated by the 
Republicans. There were, however, a few of tha 
| party who would not vote for him. Those who 
were dissatisfied united with the Democrats, anq 
| elected Judge Isaac P. Christiancy, a moderate 
| Republican of high character, who is expected to 
| fill the seat in the Senate with honor to himself 
| and to his State. 
| Nebraska was carried by the Republicans lag; 
| fall, and Senator Tipton, who had become q 
| Democrat, had no chance of election. There 
| were many Republican candidates. The contest 
was short but sharp, and resulted in the election 
| of Mr. Algernon §S. Paddock, a Republican, who 
| was Governor when Nebraska was a territory, 
| and of whom many pleasant things are said, — 





The struggle in Rhode Island began last May, ° 


The leading candidate from the first has bee, 
General and ex-Governor Ambrose E. Burnside, 
whose military history, and whose fine, manly 
face are familiar to every schoolboy. The Re- 
|publicans were not united on him, however, 
and the Legislature adjourned in* June without 
| having made an election. The voting was re. 
newed when t’.e Legislature met in January, Af 
ter more than a week of voting, Gen. Burnside 
was at last elected. 

The most singular contest we have reserved for 
the last. Tennessee has sent back to his old seat 
in the Senate ex-President Andrew Johnson. It 
is understood that although Mr. Johnson is a 
Democrat, all the Republicans in the Legislature 
voted for him because there was no chance of 
electing one of theirown party. More than fifty 
ballots were taken before the election was ac- 
complished. 

It has not been very uncommon for ex-Yice- 
presidents to be chosen to the Senate, but this is 
the first time in the history of the country that 
an ex-President has returnedto the Senate. Mr. 
John Quincy Adams was a member of the House 
after having been President, but no other ex- 
President has ever been in public life. 

In Florida, Minnesota, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin no choice has yet been made at the time 
we write. The contest is still raging in all four 
of the States. 

Of the twenty-five members whose terms ex- 
pire in March, sixteen are Republicans, six are 
Democrats, and three are Independent, the three 
being Senator Schurz, Fenton and Sprague. 

Of the twenty that have, up to this time, been 
elected, twelve are Democrats, eight are Repub- 
licans, and one, Senator Booth, of California, is 
Independent. Minnesota and Wisconsin will 
elect Republicans, West Virginia will elect a 
Democrat, and the choice of Florida is doubtful. 
Although the Republicans have lost so heavily 
in these Senatorial elections, they will still have 
a majority in the Senate. 


+> 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Charles Kingsley, who died recently in London’ 
was known not only asa clergyman and preacher, 
but as a novelist, poet and philanthropist. 

He had just returned home from a tour through 
this country, where he divided his time between lec- 
turing in our cities and hunting in the far West. 
Although he held a high place in the English 
church, and moved in the most aristocratic London 
society, he took a keen interest in the welfare of the 
working-classes and the poor; and in one of his ear- 
liest novels, “Alton Locke,” he advocated with great 
force the rights of labor as against capital. 

He was one of the most active of those who urged 
and aided to establish the “ragged schools’’ of Lon- 
don; and was interested in many of the benevolent 
schemes of the day. 

In personal appearance he was a singular looking 
man, tall and ungainly, and at first not at all attrac- 
tive. In manner he was abrupt and blunt; asa pub- 
lic speaker he was awkward and indistinct. But he 
had a large heart, and genial, social nature, and was 
a true, earnest, courageous man. 

During the rebellion his sympathies were with the 
South; but on his visit here, he freely confessed the 
mistake he had made, and spoke in glowing praise 
of our country as he then saw it in person. 


—__-+o»+—_____ 


THE EMPEROR AND CHANCELLOR. 
Frederick William, Emperor of Germany, and 
Bismarck, are the two foremost men in Europe to- 
day; and if one wishes to know their personal ap- 
pearance, he can learn it from the racy pen of Hep- 
worth Dixon: 

A stranger sauntering in and out among the lime 
trees of Berlin may chance to meet two men in ear- 
nest talk, on whom his eyes will fasten with a start. 
A plump and venerable man—a soldier from the tip 
of his gilt helmet to the spur of his cavalry boot— 





At the time we are writing there are four elec- | 
tions which are not yet completed. In Massa- | 
chusetts the leading Republican candidate was | 
Mr. Henry L. Dawes, one of the oldest members | 








The Magic Lantern is now used in connection 





of the present House of Representatives, and | 


salutes with military quickness as you touch your 
hat. Sedate, a little in advance, and listening with 
a curious strain, he has the outer presence of a man 
to whom the weight of life is not alone the load of 
time. 

Though swart with sun and toil, his features have 
a something in them weird and mystical. It is 
martial and imperial face; yet in the lofty look—too 


Four men have been mentioned for this diffi- | Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. © lofty fora trace of ordinary pride—you catch, by & 
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THE YOUTHS 
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COMPANION. 





gurprise of the imagination, some of the pensive and | 
accusing spirit of a monk, 

But even this fine figure cannot keep your eye 
from wandering to the partner of his walk. Straight 
as a pine and rugged as a larch is he; aman in plain 
attire, yet martial in his stride and gait, as though 
he also passed his life in camp. A man with ample 
prow, firm and massive chin, a head and brain, a 
trunk all nerve, he seems to pour out floods of strong 
speech, yet with an eye so open and a face so frank 
that he who listens would not have him spare one 
word. Nodreamer, no self-searcher, no idealist is 
he, but one who clings to fact, to science, to the rule 
of three. 

No weakness lingers on that face; no doubt, no 
superstition, no remorse. When laughter ripples 
down his cheek, it is the flash of light on metal rath- 
er than the play of flesh and blood. You feel at 
once that what he does is right in his own eyes; that 
he will never need to justify his actions to himself. 

That elder personage, martial, meditative, doubt- 
ful of himself, dependent on unseen powers, is Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern, victor of Sadowa and Sedan, 
first Evangelical Emperor on this planet. That 
younger though mature and sturdy | eager ag is 
Bismarck, Chancellor of the new secular empire in 
Germany. 





+> 
NAPOLEON AND A CAT, 

Napoleon’s courage was undoubted. His crossing 
of the bridge at Lodi, and his coolness in many bat- 
tles, where the balls fell thickly about him, proved 
his mastery over his fears, no less than his strategy 
against an enemy. But the bravest of men may 
have their superstitions, or hysterical terrors, which 
neither reason nor courage can control; and the 
great Napoleon had a mortal terror of cats. 

Soon after the terrible battle of Wagram, when 
he occupied the imperial palace at Schonbrum, an 
aide-de-camp in his suite was passing his chamber, 
one night, when he heard a singular noise, and loud 
calls for help from the emperor. Supposing that 
some one was trying to assassinate him, the aide 
rushed into the room, and could hardly express his 
laughter when he saw the emperor, half undressed, 
with protruding eyes, and forehead beaded with per- 
spiration, making frequent lunges with a sword at 
the tapestry round the room. He was quivering 
from head to foot with excitement and terror. On 
inquiring about the secret enemy, the aide was in- 
formed by the emperor that acat was behind the 
tapestry, and that he could not abide cats from his 
infancy. If a great soldier can be frightened by 
eats, there is some exeuse for ladies who are star- 
tled by rats or snakes. 





AN EVER-POINTED PENCIL, 

Many years ago, when the ever-pointed silver pen- 
cils first came into use, a Professor in a southern 
college bought one for his own use. He was a hard 
student, and a fine classical scholar, but singularly 
deficient in common sense, and in knowledge of 
practical matters. 

He was at first delighted with his purchase, and 
talked freely with every one that called on him 
about its convenience, and the great satisfaction he 
took in using it. But after a few weeks the pencil 
was no longer visible, and he made no farther men- 
tion of it to students or to visitors. <A friend, call- 
ing one day, asked him if he was still enjoying the 
purchase. But the Professor evaded the subject; 
until, being hard pressed, he said,— 

“Tam ashamed of myself for having been taken 
in so badly. I thought it would last for years, but 
ithas given out suddenly; and like many other in- 
ventions, is a fraud on the public.” 

The friend asked to look at it, and found that it 
was in perfect order, only the lead had given out. 
On unscrewing the top of the pencil and putting in 
anew lead, the Professor was profuse in his thanks, 
and in expressions of wonder that he had not found 
out the secret. 

went abies 
TORTOISES —s D OF HEAT AND 


Close observers of nature discover many curious 
habits in the lower orders of animals. Tortoises 
seem, by their thick shells, to be protected against 
all changes of the weather. But one of immense 
size, imported from the Galapagos Islands into Eng- 
land, was actually afraid of rain. Its owner says: 
“No part of its behavior ever struck me more than 
the extreme timidity it always expresses with regard 
to rain; and though it has a shell that would secure 
it against a loaded cart, yet does it discover a3 much 
solicitude about rain as a lady dressed in all her best 
attire, shuffling away on the first sprinklings, and 
running its head upina corner. If attended to, it 
becomes an excellent weather glass; for as sure as 
it walks elate, and as it were on tiptoe, feeding with 
great earnestness in the morning, so sure will it rain 
before night.” 

The same tortoise was careful to keep out of the 
hot sun, and always sought a shady nook at mid- 
day in summer. It slept, also, underground from 
the middle of November to the middle of April, and 
from four in the afternoon till a late hour in the 
morning. ‘ 


ee 


WHAT HE LOST. 

Sinful gratification is well worth losing—for noth- 
ing short of its loss leaves room in the heart for a 
true and noble life. This is the moral of a reformed 
young man’s temperance speech recently made in 
New York, which the Independent reports as follows: 


I have been thinking, since I came into the meet- 
ing to-night, about the losses I’ve met with since I 
signed the total abstinence pledge. I tell you, there 
isn’t a man in the society who has lost more by stop- 
ping drink than what Ihave. Wait a bit till I tell 
you what I mean. There was a nice job of work to 
be done in the shop to-day, and the boss called for 
me. “Give it to Law,” says he. “He’s the best 





lost in the last sixteen months, either. 
and wretchedness, and I’ve lost them. 
ragged coat, and a shockin’ bad hat, and some water- 
proof boots that let the wet out at the toe as fast as 
they took it in at the heel. 
red face, and a trembling hand, and a pair of shaky 
legs, that gave me an awkward tumble now and then. 
I had a habit of cursing and swearing, and I’ve got 
rid of that. 
heavy heart, and, worse than all the rest, a guilty 
conscience. 


ragged gown, Mary, 


“Why, Laurie, he used to call you the worst. | 


| You've lost your bad name, haven't you? 


“That's a fact, wife,” says I. “And it aint all I’ve 
Lhad poverty 
I had an old, 


I've lost them. Lhada 


I had an aching head sometimes, and a 


Thank God, I've lost them all!” 
I told my wife what she had lost. ‘You had an old, 

*saysI. “And you had trouble, 
and sorrow, and a poor, wretched home, and plenty 
of heart-aches, for you had a miserable drunk- 
ard for a husband. Mary, Mary, thank the Lord for 
all you and I have lost since I signed the Good Sa- 
maritan pledge!” 


a . 


Then 
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WHAT PAIN IS GOOD FOR. 
No material calamity that can bafall us is greater 
than the paralysis of any of our members, taking 
away their sense of feeling. Their loss of pleasure 
would be even a less misfortune than their loss of 
pain. Pain is our sentinel against harm and death. 
Dr. Carpenter, author of the “Journal of a Natural- 
ist,’ illustrates forcibly by the following incident 
the effects of insensibility in a man’s foot: 


A drover went to sleep on a winter’s evening upon 
the platform of a lime-kiln with one leg resting up- 
on the stones which had been piled up to burn 
through the night. That which was gentle warmth 
when he lay down, became a consuming fire before 
he rose up. His foot was burnt off above the ankle, 
and when roused in the morning by the man who 
superintended the lime-kiln, he put his stump, un- 
conscious of his misfortune, to the ground, the ex- 
tremity crumbled into fragments. Whether he had 
been lulled into torpor by the carbonic acid driven 
off from the limestone, or whatever else may have 
been the cause of his insensibility, he felt no pain, 
and, through his very exemption from this lot of hu- 
manity, expired a fortnight afterward in Bristol 
hospital. 
Without the warning voice of pain, life would be 
a series of similar disasters. 


— 


BEGINNING BADLY. 


Hard times compel economy, and they suggest a 
very common fault among young people—beginning 
life with extravagant habits. Most men who acquire 
large wealth begin prudently, spending little and 
saving much. The following incident has a moral: 


One old oem, who had commenced life asa 
poor boy, had, by mastering the diflicult steps to 
final success, gained considerable wealth as a mer- 
chant. When he arrived at otd age he refired to 
private life, to live in ease and comfort on his in- 
come, leaving a prosperous business in the hands of 
his son. 
In three years the young man was bankrupt. He 
had failed in business, and was compelled to take a 
position as clerk in a stranger’s store. 
His father was asked why it was that in a business 
in which he had succeeded so well, his son had 
failed. 
He gave this characteristic answer,— 
“When I first com d busi my wife and I 
lived on porridge. As my business increased we had 
better food; and when I could afford it we had 
chicken. But you see Johnnie commenced with the 
chicken first.” 








+2 
+o 





THE DOG AND THE PEPPER. 
Observation and experience are the teachers of 
brutes, as well as children. “A burnt child dreads 
the fire,” and President Chadbourne proves by this 
anecdote (in a recent address) that a burnt dog 
dreads it, too,—especially if the fire got into his 
mouth. ? 


A dog was in the habit of hanging around a butch- 
er’s stall, to the annoyance of the butcher. One day 
the butcher charged a piece of meat with cayenne 
pepper and threw it to the dog, who swallowed it, as 
usual; but when the pepper began to act he made all 
the motions of playing the jewsharp with both paws, 
and ran from the store in agony. A few days after, 
he appeared — and was offered another piece of 
meat, but with an angry look, a snap of the teeth, 
and a growl, he bid good-by to the butcher, whom 
he had learned was a man not to be trusted. 





A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT. 


Judge Chase and Gen. Spinner agreed in thinking 
that women never have reasons for things, and never 
appreciate them. 


The intuition of the Treasury girls serves them 
well in the counterfeit business; and Gen. Spinner, 
who has had twelve years’ experience in the work, 
says they are worth ten times as much as the men 
for such business. “A man always has a reason for 
a counterfeit,” says the General, “but he is wrong 
half the time. A woman never has a reason. She 
says ’tis counterfeit because it is counterfeit, and 





hand in the shop.” Well, I told my wife at supper- 
time; and says she,— 


she’s always right—thongh she couldn’t tell how she 
| found it out if she were to be hung for it.” 


brother in the following words: 


them; your nose is like a tunnel; your cheeks are 
like pin-cushions; your mouth is a cave, with rocks 
in it; your ears 
water in them, and your head is a cunning little hill, | 
with grass growing over it. 


imagery of the Canticles almost exactly. 


CHILD-POETRY., 
A little girl was overheard describing her baby 


Your eyes are like lakes, without any fishes in 


ore like little wells, without any 


Without knowing it,*the child had caught the 


RIGHT AT LAST, 


who takes the lead as a song writer. 
song rich in sentiment and exceedingly pretty, Will tind it 
in The La 


postpaid. 
7—lt 
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An Exquisitely B 


eautiful Song. 


THE LANE THAT LED TO SCHOOL. 


BY H,. P. DANKS. 


Although simple in construction, both words and music 


are full of poetic sentiment which has already secured for 
“The Lane that Led to School” a permanent place among 
household songs. It 


Counts its Sales by Thousands. 


The music. a bright, tripping melody, is by H. P. Danks, 
All who look fora 


ne that Led to School. > 

Published with fine colored title-page. Price 35 cents, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.,. 
Cincinnati, O.— 





A justice of the peace in Vermont, living in an- 
other county, was recently called upon by a couple 
from Barton, who desired to be married; but, two 
weeks after performing the ceremony, he remem- 
bered that the marriage was illegal, as being made 
out of the county where the couple belonged, so he 
married them again. Some time after, he recollect- 
ed that he had not been qualified for office in their 
county, and taking the oath, he again performed the 
ceremony.—St. Albans Messenger. 











A SPECIAL OFFER, 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 





We will send to any person the Companica, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofiice Money Or- 
der, Bank: Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it somctimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly) and the Companion ...$4 90 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 40 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 
choice of engravings 
Advance and the Companion... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 
Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 
new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... ....4 15 
Christian Era and the Companion, (must be a new 
subscriber to the Era).. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, (weekly) 
Cincinnati Times, (weekly).........+++ 
Detroit Free Press, (weekly) 














Detroit Tribune, (weekly)... 

I OU, LINED 6 cick 50s <cceknbonssqestscexeceea 3 40 

Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, Chromo 
NN on canines <'assvsasveveesseusvevewesionse 4 30 

Galaxy and the Companion ............... 5 


Harper's Monthly and the Companion.... 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion..... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..........-..--+++. 5 
Hearth and Home and Companion, with 12 etchings..4 40 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion...........- 2 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
New York Independent and the Companion, (must 
be a new subscriber to the Independent......... 
New York Observer and the Companion, (must be 
anew subscriber to the Observer)..........0.+- 40 
Nursery and the Companion...............csecccceeces 
New England Farmer and the Companion,............ 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion..........+++ a 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............++ 








The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





Materials for a Wax Cross. 








The above cut represents the cross when finished. 


The art of making Flowers and other designs in wax, is 
now generally regardeas a part of a young lady’s educa- 
tion. We here offer materials from which any young lady 
can make a Wax Cross that will be a very pleasing orna- 
ment. Its slight cost brings it within the reach of nearly 
all. It consists of a wood cross, seven inches high; twen- 
ty-four sheets white wax; one Ivy leaf mould, each Nos. 
land2; one coil of white cotton wire; one bottle of dia- 
mond dust. Printed instructions accompany the mate- 
rials. Sent postpaid for $1 00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place. § 


Boston, Mass. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25. 


“avg loypug H 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


04,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity.) 

{a Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SEND 15 CENTS 


To us and receive 20 Pages of new copyright Music 
by return mail. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Please state if you saw the advertisement in the Youth's 
Companion. 7eow2 











EVERYBODY, 
—Girls and Boys, especially,— 
Send AT ONCE for 
f Professor High, 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, \) Kate and Harry, 
Pinkie and Bob, 
profit you. By EARNEST MARKMAN. 
A 100 PACE BOOK 
Every page will delight you. 
Prof. High will teach you things you’ll be happy to learn, 
Kate and Pinkie will “take” the boys! 
And Harry and Bob delight the girls! 
Have been sold, and 
Fathers, mot and girls and boys 
Maine to California. 
Youth’s Companion recommends it. 
said about it. Contains, too, as much reading matter as 
some $1 books, yet we send it to you by mail, postpaid, 


SHOULD 
Unele Ike, 
Whose 10,000 mile Balloon adventures will delight and 
For 10 Cents! 

Old Uncle Ike will make you laugh all over! 

Thousand of copies 

Have sent for it, from 
Wish we could tell you all the good things we have heard 
for 10 cents! 


10 cents will buy it. 
Postage included! 
Send for it once, (writing your name and P. O. plain,) 
to the MERCANTILE Pcs. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 7-—lIt 


AMMOTH CORN-!?2 feet high, 156 bushels per 

acre; large package by mail 20 cents, 3 for 50 cents; 
seed for 500 hills $1. Yard long beans, 25 cents per pack- 
age. Crosby’s early sweet corn (excellent) 10 cents per 
package. Early Vermont potatoes, seven days earlier 
than Early Rose; more productive; quality unexcelled. 
Seed for 50 hills, 60 cents, postpaid; $2 per bushel; $5 per 
bbl. Address FRANK FINCH’s EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
Clyde, N. Y. 4-- 


The Weekly Sun. 4 


less newsfm™ 









A large, eight-page, inde- 
pendent, honest and fear- 
r, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make 
the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the world. 
Try it. $120 per year, postage paid. Address Tur Sty, 
New York city. 538—13t 


GEORGE H. RYDER, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. Send for Circular. 5- 13teow 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Ciean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING __ 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 
postpaid. 


Five Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., 2. 


For 10c additionA’l we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
RosE.” Elegant Descrintive Catalogue sent free to all 








whoapply. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS. 
Jeowl0t West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
E will send 6 varieties Pure FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, (your choice from our Cata- 
logue,) for 25 cents. All true to name and war- 
FOR ranted. 30 for $1. Send 10 cts. fora package of 


eur Newest Dwarf Bouquet Aster and our 
Catalogue of Domestic and imported Seeds for 
1875. Address DONNELLY & CO.,, 

5— Rochester, N. Y. 





A LADY 


Returning to her home in the country after a sojourn of a 
few weeks in the city, was hardly recognized by her 
friends; in place of a coarse, rustic, finshed face, she had 
a soft, clear, smooth and beautiful skin, and instead of 
thirty, which she was, she really appeared but eighteen. 
Upon inquiry as to the cause of so great a change, she 
frankly told them that she had been using Geo. W. Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” and it was this invaluable acquisition 





























to the toilet thet mode the wonderfnl change, Sold at all 
| drogyists. Price 75 cents per bottle. 7-1 











For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE LANE. 


We passed the birches o’er the brook, 
The stepping-stones, the mossy wall, 
The sweetly-scented cedar nook, 
The gateway, barred and tall. 


And then ‘twas down the little lane, 
The sheltered lane, year out and in, 
That Kitty, Sue, and bonny Jean, 
And I and little Win 
Went with our books to village school, 
Through violets blue, and tufted fern, 
And tossing wild flowers, frail and cool, 
That, sprite-like, seemed to turn 
Their lilac-bells to catch the sun 
On banks of bloom in sweet June-time, 
Where star-flowers gemmed the turf and run 
In many a golden line. 


Clear, clear and sweet; how sweet and clear, 
As rosy blushed the pink-set thorns, 

The dearest bird of all the year 
Sang in those rosy morns! 


O little lane, the bird of May 
Might tilt to-day o’er bloom and tree, 
But thou and youth art far away, 
And far away from me 
The children, parted long ago,-— 
Sweet faces I no more shall see ;— 
The southern winds breathe sweet and low 
Through shrub, and flower, and tree. 
Above the spot where they are laid, 
With one to weep his home bereft, 
For, of the schoolmates old who played, 
But Win and I are left. 
8S. P. BARTLETT. 


—————_~+@9—_—___—. 


For the Companion. 
“DIDN’T BELIEVE HE MEANT IT.” 


Not long ago a faithful English evangelist, 
Rev. C. J. Whitmore, went to labor awhile at a 
certain place on the Lancashire sea-coast. But 
not a soul came to hear him preach. He had 
procured a large hall, had a bell rung to an- 
nounce the hour of service, hired a boy to dis- 
tribute hymns, and made every preparation for 
an audience, but though he waited nearly an 
hour, no audience appeared. The crowd pre- 
ferred to spend the sunny Sabbath morning in 
sport, or in strolling by the sea. 

Disappointed, but not discouraged, the good 
man determined that if hearers would not come 
to him, he would go to them. Taking his stand 
on the sloping beach, he faced the throng, opened 
his Bible and read in a loud voice the fifty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah, that beautiful psalm of invita- 
tion, “Ho every one that thirsteth, come,’ &e. 
Then he told them the following story of his own 
experience: 





Once upon a time (it was no longer ago than 
last winter) I was walking along one of the 
short, muddy streets at the east end of London. 
Fancy a dismal day, towards night, with the 
snow falling fast, and a tall man in a rough sur- 
tout and heavy comforter, facing the storm, and 
you have the scene exactly. AsI turned a cor- 
ner, I heard a voice crying “Herrings, herrings, 
red herrings! Three for a penny!” and a man 
comes up opposite me with a basket on his head. 

“°Ere’s your fine fish, gov’ner,” says he. 
for yourself.” 

“What will you take forthe lot?” I said, after 
looking in his basket. 

“Four shillin’; and glad to. get it.’ 

I counted him out the money and he asked 
where I'd have him carry the fish. 

Said I, “Go round the corner into the middle 
of the street and ery, ‘Herrings for nothing!’ 
and give them to every one that will take them, 
till they are all gone.” 

The man stared, and I was obliged to argue 
the matter a little before he would comply. He 
evidently thought me crazy. 


At length he started, while I waited half hid-| pRaNK OUT OF THE WRONG BOT- 


den behind the corner, to watch him. “Her- 


rings for nothing! Good red herrings for noth- | 


vo 


ing! 
A tall, lean woman, whom I knew, put her 
head out of a window. 


“*Ere you are, missus; ‘ere’s your fine fish for 


“See | 


| But the little girl slipped out of sight without 
| taking the fish. She appeared to be afraid. 

| On through the mud and storm trudged the 
' astonished and disgusted fish-man, down to the 


“Herrings for nothing!” before every house, and 


| Not a single customer did he get. 

“Well, gov’ner,” said he, “if this don’t beat 
me. When ye told me to give ’em away, I 
thought you was half crazy, but these folks is 
crazier than you.” 

“Now,” said I, “lets go together.” 
| We started down the other side of the street, 
| both shouting at the top of our voices, “Herrings 





| time we gave them all away, for the people knew 
| who Iwas. By the time we reached the door 
| where the tall, lean woman lived, the baskeé was 
| empty. 

| “Wot’s the reason I aint to have any?” she 
| cried, angrily. “I’m as good’s the rest, an’ my 
childrens as hungry!” 

“Aha,” exclaimed the fish-man, “an’ didn’t I 
offer ye some, an’ ye wouldn’t take ’em ?” 

“Well, wot if ye did?” said the woman. 
didn’t b’lieve ye meant it.” 

“Then go without for your unbelief,’’ retorted 
the fish-man. 

The crowd on the seashore were all interested, 
and laughed at the story. 

“Friends,” cried the preacher, “are you sure 
you would not have done just as that woman 
did? Let me tell you what you have done. 
Again and again the great God has sent His 
messenger to you offering salvation for nothing, 
and you wouldn’t take it, for you didn’t believe 
He meantit! Will you wait till it is too late?” 

Mr, Whitmore was no more troubled for hear- 
ers. Many days he stayed in that Lancashire 
town, instructing those whose consciences had 
been awakened by his first sermon on the sea- 
shore. 


a | 


eee ere 
SINGULAR COMBAT. 


The following account of a singular combat in 
India is from a book recently published in Lon- 
don, called “The Parlor Menagerie.” It is 
common enough now to have an aquarium with 
fishes in a parlor, but as to most other animals, 
people will be generally satisfied to have such 
stories as this accompanied by suitable illustra- 
tions. We may well forego the noise, the odor 
and the expense of a real menagerie. Too often 
the children also behave like the wild beasts of 
a show, though not so well trained. 


The monkey inhabited a large banyan tree at 
Patna, and was preparing to ascend it when he 
perceived near the root a large cobra. On every 
attempt to approach the trunk the snake reared 
its crest to attack him; and as the monkey 
moved to the other side, the snake in like man- 
ner shifted his ground, so as always to intercept 
its advance to the tree. 

The monkey on this quickened its movements, 
danced from side to side, and occasionally rush- 
ing directly at the snake, as if about to seize it, 
kept it in a continual state of action and alarm 
for nearly ‘two hours. 

At length the cobra, apparently tired out, lay 
stretched on the prea. 4 The monkey now 
walked leisurely before it, watching it all the 
while with the utmost vigilance, and gradually 
lessening the distance between them, till he had 
arrived within reach by a single bound, when 
springing on his enemy before he had time to 
rear its head, he grasped it firmly by the neck. 

The snake instantly enveloped him in its folds, 
but the monkey retained his hold, seized a brick- 
| bat (part of the ruins of an old pagoda at the 
foot of the tree) and coolly set himself to work 
| to rub against it the head of the snake. 
| This operation was continued with the most 
determined perseverance, till he had utterly de- 
| stroyed all vestige of the head, reducing it to a 
confused mass, when disengaging himself from 
| the now inert folds, he sprang up to his wonted 
| roost in the tree. 

After this it can scarcely be questioned that 
the monkey was perfectly aware of the danger- 
ous character of the snake, and also knew well 

| the seat of the formidable power which his ene- 
my possessed and could in an instant put forth 

| in his destruction. 

| It also proves that the larger animals, unlike 

| the smaller ones, are incapable of being acted on 

| by the power of fascination. A similar account 
is given of a colony of monkeys living in a ban- 

} yan tree on the Nerbudda. 
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TLE. 
| Two hundred years of slavery made sly habits 
chronic and almost hereditary to the American 
| negro. The habit of tippling, however, is one 


| which most people who are not negroes, prefer 
| to follow up on the sly. A laughable incident of 


growling to himself, “Wot fools ye all are!” | 


| for nothing! herrings for nothing!” and this | 


| other of “bust eye.” While the clerk was wrap- 
| ping up some articles, the old man concluded to 
| take a sip on the sly, and hastily running his 
j hand into the bag, he drew forth his bottle, 
| glanced hastily at the clerk, who was slily 


with a jerk of the arm brought the bottle to his 
mouth. 

A sound resembling, that of pouring water into 
an old tin bucket followed, when the old fellow’s 
hand suddenly darted the vessel into his bag, 
and with both hands clasped to his stomach, he 
made his exit out of the back-door. 

After a time the negro returned for his wal- 
let, a sicker, if not a wiser man. He pleaded 
earnestly with our young friend to keep the se- 

| cret, but it was too good to keep, and hence we 
| are in possession of it. 
| ten the coal oil bottle, and was in such haste to 
swallow the supposed liquor that he did not dis- 
cover his mistake until several mouthfuls had 
been gulped down. 





citlipemaeinne 
RIDING WITH AN EMPEROR. 


The famous eastern caliph, Haroun Al Raschid, 
used to mingle with his subjects in disguise that 
he might learn their opinions about himself and 
his high officers. He delighted in the strange 
and even dangerous adventures into which he 
fell, but bold talkers were often frightened, 
when they found out to whom they had been 
talking. The Emperor Joseph II., of Austria, 
was very careless of dress and attendance, and 
often had similar adventures with subjects who 
did not dream he was the Emperor. 
driving alone one day to Vienna from the coun- 
try, a pedestrian hailed him, in uniform, and 
begged a ride. He took him in, and a conversa- 
tion began: 


“Ah!” replied the sergeant, “I have just come 
from the house of a gamekeeper of my acquaint- 
ance, where I have had a splendid breakfast.” 

“What have you eaten that was good?” 

“Guess!” 

“How am I to know? Was it beer-soup?”’ 

“Ah! well, beer-soup is good enough for some 
but what we had was much better than 
that.” 

“Perhaps you had sour-krout?” 

“Something far better than that.’ 

“O, I have it! it was a loin of veal.’’ 

“Better than that, I tell you.” 

“Well, I really can’t guess any more!” said 
Joseph. “What was it?” 

“What should it be but a pheasant, my worthy 
man? <A most delicious pheasant; one that had 
been killed on the preserves of His Majesty the 
Emperor.”’ 

“Taken from the Emperor’s preserves!” said 
Joseph, in astonishment. “It must have been all 
the better for that.” 

“T warrant you it was.” 

By this time they had neared the city, and as 
the rain continued to fall heavily, Joseph asked 
his companion where he should set him down. 
The sergeant named his house, and then asked 
the Emperor,— 

“To whom do I owe so many benefits?” 

“Tt is your turn now,” said Joseph, “to guess.” 

“You are a soldier?” 

“Certainly.” 

“A lieutenant?” 

“Ah well! better than that.” 

“A captain?” 

“Better than that.” 

“A colonel, perhaps ?”’ 

“Better than that, I tell you.” 

“How, then,” said the other, “can you be a 
field-marshal ?”’ 

“Better than that.” 

“Then,” cried the sergeant, in consternation, 
“you must be the Emperor!”’ 

The frightened soldier entreated the Emperor 
to stop, in order that he might get down. 

“O dear, no!”’ said Joseph. “After having eat- 
en my pheasant, you would be only too happy 
to get rid of me as easily. I fully intend to take 
you as far as your house.” 

And the Emperor would not let him alight till 
he set him down at his own door. 


++ 
A FORTUNE FROM PENNIES. 


The Scotch have a favorite proverb, “Many a 
mickle makes a muckle,” and much of their 
prosperity is due to looking carefully after little 
things. Little savings soon count up to large 
sums. A man in New York, so says the Sun of 
that city, is making a Ihrge fortune by collecting 
pennies. 


sold, bakeries and other places, the accumulation 
of small coin very often becomes so large as 
be cumbersome. It cannot be disposed of, for 
coin is so plenty that customers object to takin 
it in change in any great quantity, and in busi- 
ness houses where it is needed the regular sources 
of supply are always ample. .« 

The coin might be sent to the Philadelphia 
Mint for redemption, but the requirements of 
the redemption department are enough to dis- 
courage any business man. To send pennies to 
the mint they must first be sorted and wrapped 
in packages of five dollars each. 


The old darkey had got- | 


As he was 


In many of the newspaper offices, news depots, | 
ferry offices, retail houses where cheap goods are | 
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at sender’s expense. As coins are heavy, the 
cost of transportation is considerable. 
| The officials count the money at their leisny 
| and sometimes the sender does not hear from }j, 
consignment in nearly a year. He thus loses ti, 


end of the street, and all the way back, singing, | watching him from under his hat brim, and | use of his money for that length of time. This 


| combination of vexatious details prevents thog 
| who have an accumulation of coin from s« nding 
jit to the mint, and it seems as though the off. 
| cials at Philadelphia intended that they shoulq 
| not be troubled with it. 

| Every day a man rides to the newspaper and 
| other offices in a buggy, and buys the coin whic) 
| has been taken in from the news-boys and the 
customers. For the pennies and two-cent pieces 
he pays ninety-seven cents a hundred, and fo 
| the three and five-cent nickles, he gives ninety. 
nine cents for a dollar’s worth. 

| The sellers are glad to dispose of the coins at 
this discount. The man then rides to about the 
only tradesmen in the city who desire a quantity 
of pennies—the pawnbrokers—and to them he 
sells the coins at par, taking their notes for three 
months in payment. 

The pawnbrokers who have shops among the 
poorer classes say that they need small denomi- 
nations of fractional currency or coin, as many 
of their loans do not exceed ten or fifteen cents, 
Many poor persons pawn their articles of wear. 
ing apparel or trinkets only when driven to do so 
by the want of a single meal of food, and such 
; are not particular as to the denomination of the 
| money they receive. The pawnbrokers give their 
| notes without interest, thereby gaining the use 

of money for three months. 








eet eee 
| A MAN AND DOG IN A WELL. 


| Too often in the stories told of “two friends in 
| a well,’’ one of the parties, at least, is left to shift 
| for himself, as in the famous fable of the fox 
|} and the goat. It is pleasant to find one instance 
| in which neither of them played fox. 


The other day a young man named Benjamin 
Machamer, one of the best hunters in Northum- 
berland county, made a remarkable escape from 
a well into which he fell. This well is in the 
lower part of the town of Trevorton, near the old 
euadlihietiie. So long a time has elapsed since 
it has been in use that its existence was almost 
| forgotten. 
| It is about eight feet wide and eighteen feet 
deep, and at the present time contains ten feet 
of water. It was covered with plank the day in 
question. Machamer started out in pursuit of 
game, accompanied by his dog, a valuable set- 
ter. 

His path lay near the old well, into which his 
dog fell, through a hole caused by the decaying 
planks. Mr. Machamer, in attempting to rescue 
| the dog, fell in himself. 

In an ordinary sized well the situation would 
have been dangerous, and in this case it was ex- 
tremely so, as the unusual width of the well pre- 
vented him from bracing himself against the 
sides. The only possible way for him to get out 
was to climb up on one side, and, as the wall was 
very closely built, this was a difficult feat. 

But it was a struggle for life, and Mr. Macha- 
mer, being a young man of powerful strength 
and energy, resolved to try. He succeeded in al- 
most reaching. the top, only to lose his hold and 
fall back. Again and again he climbed up the 
side of the wall, and each time fell back into the 
cold water beneath. Every time he fell back the 
half-strangled dog would spring upon his shoul- 
ders, thus bearing him down and keeping him 
under water. 

In spite of this difficulty, however, he would 
succeed in regaining the wall. At one time he 
became faint from the effect of the impure air. 
He had found a smal! stick floating on the wa- 
ter, which he inserted in the wall, and placed 
one foot upon it, then put both hands in another 
aperture, thinking if he did swoon he might pos- 
sibly hang there until he returned to conscious- 
ness, 

The faintness, however, passed away, and he 
again attempted to reach the top. Finding. that 
his clothes greatly impeded his progress, he suc- 
ceeded in divesting himself of his coat and boots, 
one of which he threw out, leaving the other 
with the coat, to sink to the bottom. 

Thirteen times he climbed up the side of the 
well, and thirteen times he fell back into the 
well. His perseverance surpassed that of the tra- 
ditional spider, for .he had great odds to contend 
with. At last, almost worn out, he made a final 
effort and reached the top. He didn’t wait for 
the dog, but started for home immediately, and 
| told his story. His father and another gentle- 
; man returned at once and rescued the dog. The 
| escape was wonderful.—Pottsville (Pa.) Journal. 


—————_~ 


LACE-MAKING. 


Lace is a beautiful ornament for ladies, but it 
|eosts hard toil to the makers, with small pay. 
| John Foster said of some tedious worsted-work 
|on canvass that it was “red with the blood of 
| murdered time.” Lace not only murders time, 
| but often health and life itself. A visitor in 
Brussels writes: 

| It is done by hand. Children begin as early 
| as six or seven years old to learn the art, and the 
| rapidity and skill which they ultimately attain 
are amazing. The figure is first drawn by an 








nothing,”’ and the man held out the herrings for | 


her to take. 
But she shook her head and shut the window. 
The vender went on with his ery, and the next 
to notice him was a little girl. “Herrings for 
nothing! Take these an’ run to yer mother, an’ 
tell her how cheap they be.’’ 


. 


|a poor old darkey with a strong appetite, who 
tried to steal a drink out of his own whiskey bot- 
tle in a Wilmington (Del.) grocery store, is told 


Coin of each | expert, then the points through which the nee- 
separate mintage must be put together. It will | dle, or the pins, must pass are punched, and 
not do to mix the old-fashioned coppers with the | finally the figure is wrought, either by stitching 
bright or bronzed-colored nickles, nor can two | with a needle, or by pins and bobbins. I ob- 
or three-cent pieces be mixed with the pennies. | served. a woman making a fan-cover, and on in- 





in the Advertiser of that city: 
| An old negro man from the country had come | 
to town to make some purchases, and among 
‘other things were a bottle of coal oil, and an-| 


If they are packed in this way they are not| quiry found that one side of it alone would occu- 
even counted at the mint, but are shipped back | py her four weeks, working twelve hours per 
to the sender without delay or notice of any day. She was using six hundred different bob- 
kind. The law also prescribes that the coins| bins in working the figure. An immense num- 
shall be packed in iron-bound boxes, and shipped | ber ave employed in the business. 
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For the Companion. 


WHICH ? 
Old Patience Gray has ever been 
The very best of cats; 
Since early kittenhood she’s kept 
The homestead free from rats. 
A dozen happy years ago 
Her pretty yellow eyes 
O’er Berwick’s pleasant hills first saw 
The sun in glory rise. 










As faithful now as in her youth, 
As keen upon the trail 

As when she first chased grasshoppers, 
Or tried to catch her tail. 

Her yellow eyes have not grown dim, 
Her step is sprightly yet, 

But Patience’s pathway is, alas! 
By trials sore beset. 


It was for her a luckless day 
When Prince, a handsome Spitz, 


Our threshold crossed. It almost threw 
Poor Patience into fits. 

The canine race, her whole life long, 
Had so provoked her wrath, 

That she had fought with tooth and claw 
Each dog that crossed her path. 





When first they met, Prince chased the cat 
Through chamber and through hall; 

Sh found no peace till she escaped 
Beyond the garden wall. 

She straightened there her rounded back ; 
She smoothed her ruffled fur; 

She sheathed her claws, and there resolved 
To shun that cruel cur. 


Poor Patience Gray—good, faithful soul— 
Is driven from her post, 
And steals about the homestead now 
As stealthy as a ghost. 
In ribbons of the daintiest blue, 
Before the hassock sits 
Asnow-white, fluffy, black-eyed scamp, 
That fillibuster, Prince. M. P. R. 





+o 
For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE VALENTINES. 


If you had been looking out of my window one 
cold February morning, you would have seen 
what I saw, a little girl, with very black, bright 
eyes, and very round, red cheeks, running at full 


speed along the sidewalk. 
This little girl’s 


the frosty air, 
against her broad little back. 


the bare 


iloft a little magazine with bright-tinted covers 
Just 


looing troop of boys at his heels. 


ike a wild Indian. 


~ n th 


Stopped by a pile of mixed snow and ashes. 
through all she held on to the little magazine. 


To say that her nose was scratched, her gar- 
ments ashy, and torn, and splashed, her face in 
a doleful pucker, gives but a tame picture of the 
little girl as she rose up and stumbled home- 


wards, 
small, 









blue waterproof flapped heav- 
ily against her red plaid stockings twinkling in 
and her dangling gray muff had 
swung quite around, and was beating -riskly 
In one fur-mit- 
tened hand she held a strap of school-books, and 
and purple fingers of the other waved 


as she reached the street corner, round 
came the twirling hurdy-gurdy man, with a hal- | 
The little girl 
mn suddenly against a ragged urchin who was 
tossing up his cap, and yelling and dancing along 
In a trice this little damsel 
rolled aw ay into the gutter, and over and over | 


But home was not far away, and three | valentines. 
vt fushing fages which had been looking | seized the children, one by one, and tucked them | 
“tof the window-pane opposite mine, and had | into bed, valentines in haind. : 

suddenly disappeared when the little girl rolled 


: ___THE YOUTH’S 








into the gutter, appeared now again at the hall | 
door, sympathizing by uplifted eyebrows, and | 
drawn down mouths, and wailing interjections, | 
with the draggled little object limping up the , 
Steps. | 
| “Doesn’t you ache drefful, somewheres, Cre- 
cy 2” inquired little Bluebell, with her eyes full 
of tears. - 

“Boo-oooh-ooh! Go ’long!” burst out Crecy, 

| beside herself with misery; and, rushing into the 
house, the door slammed loudly on her and the 
| trio of compassionate followers. 
| Not long after, I was delighted to see the four 
| children come dancing into the parlor, and seat 
| themselves in the bay window opposite, Crecy, 
with a dear, smiling face, and a brown paper 
plaster on her nose, sat in the middle, and all the 
rest sat around her, their four bobbing heads 
bent over the bright-colored magazine which 
Crecy held opén in her hand. 

“Lizzie Hall lent it to me,” explained Crecy. 
“It is a old one, so we can keep it as long as 





we’ve mind to; and it has (now don’t you crowd | The sailor’s wife appeared — —— —— as she en- 
| 80, Bluebell. Such manners!)—it has two pic- tered the court of . a 

| tures of St. Vallumtime. Look! both ’zactly like 2. 

| him, Lizzie says. He’s twins. One writes the ACROSTIC, 


| vallumtimes, the other goes penny-post with 
them to doors. The one that writes, here he is, 
at the top of the page. (There, crowding again, 
Bluebell! Don’t hit my nose.) He looks like a 
cunning little angel. He don’t wear any clothes. 
Nothing but wings and a pen for writing. The 
other one don’t wear any clothes, neither; only 
wings, and a hat and feather, and a letter-bag. 
Here he is—the teenty tonty penny-post, St. Val- 
/lumtime. The reason nobody ever can catch 
him coming to the doors is because he has wings, 
and flies right off the steps.” 

“O isn’t he splendid?’ shouted Crecy, and 
Bluebell, and Prink, and Joe, all pulling at the 
book, so that “St. Vallumtime, the twins,” was 
near being torn in pieces. 

“Guess he’ll bring Bluebell a valumine some- 
time,’”’ piped little Bluebell, thrusting out her 
sinall tongue, and squinting her shy, pleased eyes 
till nothing of them but the long, golden lashes 
showed. 

“Guess he wont, 
brown curls at presumptuous Bluebell. 
too little.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Joe, turning a somerset. 
“You wait till you see old Vallum tugging this 
| fellow’s along!” 

Just then came the summons to dinner, and’in 
a twinkling all the little children vanished. I 
saw nothing more of them till evening, when, 
the curtain of their nursery being up, the gas- 
light showed them all running about the room 
in their nightgowns, all chattering and laughing 
together, and listening now and then for the 
doorbell to ring, and the “‘vallumtimes” to ar- 
rive. 
“Ting-a-ling-a-ling!” It came at last, as if 
both the twin Valentines were pulling together. 
A moment after, up stairs came tripping black 
Nancy, her eyes rolling in great glee, and her 
apron full of valentines. Four little heads were 


”* yeproved Prink, shaking her 
“You’re 


hanging over the banisters, and four little 
tongues shouting, “Gim me mine! Gim me 
mine!” 


“One for Miss Bluebell, two for Miss Crecy, 
three for Miss Prink, three for Master Joe,” an- 
nounced Nancy. 

This was Bluebell’s: 

“Of all the pretty flowerets 
That bloom on hill or dell, 


In wild wood or garden flower, 
The sweetest is Bluebell.” 


This was one of Crecy’s: 
y 


Be me. hands, loving heart, 
Make our tasks easy; 
Sort out the alphabet; ; 
C stands for Crecy.” 
This was one of Prink’s: 


“What do you think, and what do you think 
Of a girl who slapped her brother? 
Somebody said her name was Prink. 
I shall have to tell her mother.” 


And this one of Joe’s 


“Big Joes, little Joes, a great many Joes, 
But my Joe is Joe Stanley, the best of all the beaux.” 


“You writ that yourself!’”’ exclaimed Prink, 
“and you writ mine, too. Nobody else would 
have writ me such a mis’ ble one.” 


As for Bluebell, she was giving little blissful 
squeals, holding her valentine upside down, and 


could remember. 





- That light at 


were 


the measure, in France. 


But Joe was very busy spelling the rhymes 
ie steep, glassy path, dnd possibly would on a gorgeous pink valentine, his number two. 
ave been rolling till this day if she had not been | 


But 
whispering such little fragments of it as she 
All the valentines having at 
last been read, there arose a great clamor of 
comparison over the roses, and Cupids, and 
| hearts and darts of the fine borders of these little 
In the midst of the tumult, Nancy 
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Enigmas, Chassis, Puneien, &e. 


1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


That there are 








joys in reserve is no 
is a —— compared to day- 








ght. 
The Governor did not that his commands 








It is because —— — that the merchant 








The initials of the answers, read downward, form the 
name of a newspaper. 

1, A length of time; 2, A great lake; 3, A relative; 
4, A metal; 5, A friction; 6, A late meal; 7, Use 
ata window; 8, A city of Nebraska; - A girl’s 
name; 10, A kind of fruit; 11, A reply; 12, A point 
of the compass; 13, The Hs uwk-eye”’ heates 14, A 
large body of water; 15, A part of your body. 


3. 
REBUS. 


xxx. 





Five American statesmen. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 

- My first is in thankful, but not in glad; 
My second in lassie, but not in lad; 
My third is in night, but not in day; ; 
My fourth is in grass, but not in hay; 
My fifth is in slipper, but not in boot; 
My sixth may always be found in root ; 
My seventh is in lyre, but not in harp 
My eighth is in pointed, but not in s 1AEp; 
My ninth i is in mind, but not in heart; 
My tenth in portion, but not in part; 
My eleventh in plant, but not in sow; 
My whole was a king long years ago. 


5. 
In spring I look gay, decked in comely array, 
In summer more clothing I wear; 
When colder it grows I fling off my clothes ; 
And in winter quite naked appear. 
6. 
REBUS 


L. Goss. 


M. P. R. 





What a schoolboy thinks. 


7. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
To enlarge; 
A color; 
Sometimes a vowel. 
Cuas. I. Houston. 


F. W. C. 


A consonant; 
A = at marbles; 
’ ent; 

A bird; 





Conundrums. 


sat-in. 

hat? Her coachman. 
What is the difference between I and U? Jus 

eleven letters. 

hare (hair). 


time? The weights (waits). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A watch. 
Yearly, Eliab. Tabitha, Hannah, Eshcol. 


Obadiah, Ruth, Deborah. 
3. Versatility. 
4. R 





EusiE GORHAM. 





DEW 
LEVEL 
NET 


fering is in the direction of true religion. The r 
| Truss is now the only recognized remedy for Buceare. All 


ease sind is not removed till the patient is cured. 
cheap, and sent by mail by the Elastic Truss Co., 


When is mamma’s dress like a chair? When it is 


Who sits before the queen without removing his 


When is acook like a barber? When he dresses 
Why is thought like the sea? It isa notion (an 


art of a clock reminds you of Christmas 


2. Psalms, Reuben, Abigail, Ishmael, Saul, Elijah. 
Laban, 





SY T 
EFUL. 

Every ee th: it science an to ameliorate human suf- 

new Elastic 


It is worn with great 

Sold 
No. 683 
who furnish Circulars free. 


yhysicians well Know its merits. 


roadway, New York city. 


Branch oitice, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter — 
| Boston, It 


FIRST-CLASS. WHITE 
BRISTOL VISITING 
CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 


With your manne: dace) Poets on them all, sent postpaid 
to any addre: LAIL, upon receipt of 20 cts. 
Sample sheet ‘of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order. I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of which are furnished by no one else in the country The 
common cards which I send to my agents at 15 cts. a pack 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. I don’t misrepr 
for the sake of obtatning custom. 1 7 
direct from the importers, and by the 100,060, and have 
many agents who say that for promptness in filling 
orders, variety and superiority of work and low prices, 
my establishment is far ahead of any other; and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for my cards prove their state- 
ments true. Sometime several from the same town write 
desiring agencies, January 4th,I received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the prices of 50 card printers, 
and that mine was the cheapest. “First ¢ op first served.’ 
W. C. CANNON, Boston. 








Post Office address, Box 279, formerly 4863. 4—8t 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled ~ Amateur or Business 
rposes. 
2,500 in use. 


Send stamp for ILLUsTRATED CaT- 
ALOGUE With Age nts’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Every 
Description of Printing . 
47 Federal St., Boston, Mas: 
Card Press, price $5. 


Ladies at Home 


who have other pares dees as agents 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Go nd 3-cent 

y particulars, ae GRAPHIC “couPANy, Na 
Place, New Yor 45— 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to build 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, in sums 
of $100 and upwards, pay 0 per cent. interest, well select- 
ed security, absolute and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 
per cent. amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds for sale 
ov 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 

72 Devonshire Street, Boston. — 

New in 1873. Greatly Improved 
for 1874. 


Any lady can at once understand its 
| construction and operation, A child, 
even, can use it successfully. Buta few 
mome nts required to sweep an ordinary 

sized room, and the surface swept will be 
| found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| yaieee no dust. Will last from SIX 
years, working perfectly all the 
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And Men 












THE 





WELCOME | 
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| Price $3 50 each. 
CARPET | For sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 
be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 
| accommodate small dealers in dozen and 

| half dozen cases. 
HALEY, - MORSE & CO., 
Manufacturers, 

Boston and New York. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28 cents; ih ste a $3.10; 68 page Cata- 
logue, 25 cents; Ciret iiars, 3 ¢ s. Stamp Albums, 50 
cents to $10. F. I TRIFET, 99 Court St., Boston, 
Mass. Established in 1866. 





OOK AGENTS 


N THOUSAND men and women—have 


TE 
TELL T call to sell that famous new book— 
“TEL 
yrore 


thd and yet we want | 
130, BS, Obb fonies have been sold 0,908 
avows in favor daily, and actually outsells all other 
Boeke three to one! inisters say—'‘God spee sr’ 
ys y+ is splendid |" ~ysee 
sands" are waiting for it; gents are TUR 
to 20 a day. Op tne OUTFIT Ree 
all. Large pamphicts, co Be. the 

Address, Fy D. WORTHINGTON & CO itera, Conn. 

Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 

All deposits made in this Institution commence drawin 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is pal 
oe gee for all full calendar months they remain in 

san 
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For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
yp Botanic Balsam will not cure, 

Large bottles 35 cents. Saimplefree. Dr. F. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 








ewith stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin, O. 
~sBEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 

s to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 
torment Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50.cents, peal 
ted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO,,71 Pine &t., New York, 
LLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
GOL ogists ev ery where. 4—ly 
made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 Bass # the 
P 
catalogue, sent post- paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
MONEY 7% a Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
which women are subject. be se satin ines are purely 








2 
5. Alion, Leave, Tames, Open, Nesis. 
6. “Hand over your money.” 


express protection ¢ of its depositors, 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ulars FREE SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
| vegetable. Sold bv all D ond for Almanac, 


T TMTIT) 79 more young men to learn Telegra phy. 
Good situations guaranteed. Address 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
se They can be easily teaneha rred to any article - 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
20 Cards, FREE, Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
2 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
GRAEFE? BE: ite COMPAN 
Reade Street, N. Y. 
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THE 


Y f IU TH'S | COMPANION, 





peighbors, who liad been attracted to the spot by the 
cries of the hounds, and it was not long before the 
head of the buried man, who was standing up, was 
reached, and he was permitted once more to breathe 
the air, which, rad he been deprived of it a few mo- 


| ments longer, he never would have breathed again. 


The Sunscerirvrion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 
Tur Compranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
ris received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
. and all eee of arrearages is made, as re- 
ired by law 
PAY uM ENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis, 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN Bi PROCURED, send the 
v ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
qu ired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 
The date against your name on fhe margin of your paper 
hows to what time your subscription is paid. 
RNENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES., 
must be notifled by 
his paper stopped. 
Always give the 


temember that the Publishers 
letter when a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 
name of the 
ier is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 
The courts have decided that 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
awtters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CONSUMPTION A DISEASE OF YOUTH, 

Life Insurance Companies act on the supposition, 
made probable by a large observation of death sta- 
tistics, that after the age of forty-five the danger 
from consumption of the lungs—phthisis is the medi- 
eal term—is not so great, though many persons do 
dio of the disease after this age. Brinton, a cele- 
brated medical writer, considered that after forty 
half the danger was over. 

In early life, phthisis is characterized by the de- 
struction of the pulmonary tissue and by continuous 
inflammation. In old age, the dise 
itself in one portion of the lung, and is accompanied 
by remittent, inflammatory attacks. At this period, 
chronic deposits in the lungs, which have existed | 
for years, often break up, and this is called senile 
phthisis. Age modifies the both in 
symptoms and progress. 

The lesson to be learned from these statements is 
the necessity of guarding the health during youth. 
It is in this period of life that the seeds of consump- 
tion are generally sown. The harvest may be slow 
ning, but it will be surely reaped. Careless- 
body to sudden changes; the 
the sitting in a dress 
bottom, to which the foolish fashion of 


se concentrates 


disease, 


in ripe 
ness in exposing the 
wearing of thin or damp shoes; 

ut the 


ring long skirts in the streets exposes women ; the | 


thin, low dresses worn at parties; standing when 
warm in a draught of cold air; these are among the 
tares which the young so foolishly sow, and which 
spring up into the harvest of consumption and early 
death, 
is —— 
THE MILKMAN’S HORSE, 

This is not the one borrowed by the dishonest doc- 
tor, which carried him, and another physician who 
wanted to buy his “practice,” 
ping of his own accord at every house, and so giving 
the 
his predecessor was worth four times its real value. 


That animal was a fair specimen, though, of milk- 


men’s horses. Habit is a notable teacher to all 


Post-Office to which your | 


all subscribers to newspa- | 


its | 


all about town, stop- | 


new physician to understand that the business of } 


He was taken from the sewer unharmed, rescued 
from a horrible fate through the sagacity of a quar- 
tet of dogs.—Fast Greenwich (R. I.) Letter. 
- ~ — 
OLD GRIMES NOT DEAD, 


| The colored people at the South have very comi- 


| cal names, and a Northern gentleman on a planta- | 


| tion writes to say that “Old Grimes” is still living in | 
| North Carolina, and not dead, as the song makes 
him: 


Last night a little incident happened my wife said | 
| I must tell you all about. I was weighing up the 
| pickers’ cotton, so as to pay them for their day’s 

| work. I had about sixty hands at work, and all 
came in quite early except about twenty. About 
| dusk there came in an “old dark,’ and put his bas- 
ket on the scales. 
late, so I said,— 

“What is your name 

“Grimes Old Grimes. ‘d 
|}. “What? “T thought Old Grimes was dead 
| long ago.”’ 

“No, child,’ id he; “dat was my fodder.” (Mind 

| you, this old fe lik »w was about seventy-five. 
| Isaid, “Any more pickers out in the fields yet?” 
| _ “Yes, sir, some of my children; dey will be heah 
| directly, child.’ 
So on they c: 
name ?”’ 
Each time it was, “Grimes; 
fodder.”’ 
| Eighteen times I got that reply ;gthen said I,— 
}. “Old man, are all these children the fruit of your 
| 
| 


une, I asked each, “What is your 


dat yar old man is my 


loins?” 

“No, child,” 
corn bread, an 
| gives it to us.” 

“You did not understand me, uncle; 
all these children your own?” 

“Bless you, yes, honey, and I has got four mo’ at 
home, and one at the ole woman’s breast,’’ was the 
ready answer. 

So you see, after all, Old Grimes still lives. 


said he, “dey don’t eat fruit, only 
sometimes poke, when de good Lord 


I mean are 


_ + 
THE FULL VALUE, 

A few years ago, a couple of Dutchmen upon the 
high hills of Limestone, though very friendly, had a 
terrible f: ling out about one killing the other’s dog, 
for which he was sued for damages. They were 
called into court, and the defendant in the case was 
asked by the judge if he killed the dog. 

“Pe sure I kilt him,” said the Dutchman, “but let 
him proof it. 

This being quite satisfactory, the plaintiff in the ac- 
tion was called on to answer 2 few questions; he was 
| asked by the judge at what amount he estimated the 
»| damages. He did not understand this question so 
| well, so, to be a little plainer, the judge asked him 
what he thought the dog to be worth. 

“Pe ae said he, “the dog was wort noting; but 
since he was so mean as to kill him, he shall pay de 
full value of him.’ 





On this principle (of simple revenge) a great many 
law-suits are It should be remarked, 
however, that the one chief object of the laws is to 
protect 2 man’s property, even though it is “wort 
noting.”’ 


commenced. 


> 


HAD PRINCIPLE, 


“PAT” 

The miserable which has 

made so many drunkards, would lose half its mis- 

chief if all made it as easy to refuse as an Irishman 

in Stafford Springs (Ct.) did. The Tolland County 
Press says: 


fashion of “treating, 


Press Office 
gent, with 
St. Pat- 


A significant dialogue occurred on 
corner, the other day, between a country 
aload of wood for sale, and a member of 
rick’s Total Abstinence Benevolent Society. 

The usual dicker occurred concerning a diffe rence 
of twenty-five cents between the: 
price, when the dealer in incipient 
| to compromise the matter for: *to be paid 
| for by the buyer. The wood-n was doubt- 
less as much surprised as we were pleased at the de- 
cided and manly answe 
| “T have the four dollars and a half in me pocket 
to pay for the wood, but I belong to the temperance 
socicty, and trate no man, 

Long live St. Patrick’s T. A. B. 





> proposed 


Society, say we. 


brutes, but some learn much more quickly than oth- | 


ers. It is rare to find one whose habit can be de- 


pend 
such cases are claimed. 


Mr 
has a horse that he has driven over the city milk 
route for about two years, and the Maine Farmer 
gives the following account of this horse: 
this horse to be an unusually intelligent one, Me 
Pullen, one morning after ste urting on his route, let 
the reins remain in the hook in the top of his wagon 
to see what the horse would do. 

Ife had his own way in coming into the city, 
stopped regularly at eighty-four customers without 
a mistake ne n weut to the post-oflice, thence to the 
store of E. Haskell, Esq.,—where Mr. Pullen is in 
the habit ‘ot stopping,— und then took up his route 
home, where he arrived safe, Mr. Pullen not once | 
having touched the reins from the time he left | 
home. Is not this pretty well for a horse? And 
could any ordinary milkman do better? Mr. Pullen 
says any variation of the route, such as new custom- 
ers or a change of residence, is readily learned by a | 
horse in four days, after which he 
mistake, 

on e . 


SAVED BY DOGS, 


Michael Conley, the sewer contractor, owns four 


greyhounds, which were, the other morning, the 
means of saving a man’s life, displaying a remarkable 
degree of sagacity in the operation, Felix Prior and 
James Carroll were at work in 
seven feet deep; 
away for something, k 
alone; and while the 

caving in, completely covered him up. 


aving Prior in the excavation 


The dogs happene (to be near by, and all four of 
in the unfortunate man’s situation, at 
once began to seratch away the dirt from over his 


them, taking 


head, vigorously, at the same time yelping to attract 
the attention of the neighbors. Mr. 


away, but they returned and be 
again, 


He then began to dig also, as did some of the 


d upon, like human intelligence, though some | 


: | 
. Pullen, 2 milkman living near Augusta, Me., | 


an excavs ation about | ening his teeth,”* not 
but about 9.30 o’clock Carroll went | be for any other use. 


latter was at work, the eed 


Conley, who 
was the first to arrive upon the scene, drove his dogs | to the sick one 
gan to dig and yelp | raising her wit 


a - . 
AN ASTONISHED HEATHEN, 


Yesterday, while the gale was at its height, says 
the Virginia City Laterprise, a eurious accident oc- 
| curred on Union Street. A good-looking Chinaman 
| was walking behind a young lady dressed in the ex- 

treme of the fashion, when a sudden gust of wind 
blew the Celestial’s tail forward and wrapped the 

| end of it around the lady's neck. Being frightened, 
| she caught the end of the queue to snatch it away, 
but she ‘pulle din the wrong direction. The China- | 
man also made a snatch to recover his property, but 

| ot also, was out of luck,as he got hold of one of the 
ng curls which was hanging down the lady’s neck, 

} as well as of his queue; and when he took’a pull at | 
| it, the whole of the lady's top hair, hat and all, came 
| off. 
he had done, it was that Celestial. 


~ - 


AN English gentleman, travelling in the High- | 
in coming down to dinner, | 
never makes ®/ Donald, the servant, was sent up stairs to intimate 
He speedily returned, nodding 


lands, ae rather late 


that all was ready. 
significantly, as much as to say that it was all right. 
“But, Donald,” said the 


you made the gentleman understand ?” 
“Understand ?”’ 

| into the room and found the guest engaged at his 
| toilet), ‘Ise warrant ye he understands; he’s sharp- 


> — 


A TRvE Goosk Story. 
was a goose with three 


become injured. In feeding 


I was a little angry, being kept so | 


| 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have the gravel. 


M. 


Consumers of silk find upon investigation that the Eu- 
reka 50 and 100 yards spools are the best and most eco- 
nomical to use. Com. 


VEGETINE purifies t the blood, renovates and invigorates | 
the whole system. Its medical properties are Alterative, 
Tonic, Solvent and Diuretic. Com. 

Facts oF Domestic INTEREST.—The “Corticelli” Spool 
Silk and Buttonhole Twist are most desirable articles for 
those engaged in hand or machine sewing. They are per- 
Sect in every pestiouine. _ Com. 


For TuHroat Diseases and Affections of the Chest, 
| “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of value. For Coughs, 
Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, or Unusual Exer- 
tion of the vocal organs, in speaking in public, or singing, 
they produce beneficial results. Com. 


How Seldom we see caemeatia aE of hair! From 
sickness, excessive labor or neglect, thousands find their 
hair gradually wasting away. Burnett’s Cocoaine will re- 
pair this waste. The Cocoaine is a perfect Hair Dressing 
—a promoter of the growth of the Hair—a preparation free 


from irritating matter. Com. 
[= OD) per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$d to $2 0 GEO. STINSON & Co. , Portland, Me. 20 
EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 


teeth. Use That's Ivory Pearl Tooth car 
Druggists sell it. F. WELLS & CO., New York 


EST OFFER to oo or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box M4, 
Northampton, Mass. 2-tf 


oys! Printing Presses C omplete for $1.50, $5.00, and 
upwards; and numerous Novelties. 
! Send stamp for Circular. 
MERIDEN NOVELTY CO., Meriden, Conn. 
a Y PE Ty pe put A. Pano for Amateur Print- 
e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 6—ly 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the “Life and Ex- 

plorations of Dr. Livingstone.” Complete, authen- 
tic; afresh book. Price suited tothe times. Lb. B. Rus- 
SE LL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 4—4t 


CoueHs AND COLDS are speedily enred by the 

use of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild C herry, The genuine 
has the signature of “I. Burts” on the wrapper. 50 cts. 
and $1 a bottle. j—lit 

7s. EACH WEEK. ; ; 

Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 

Address J. ——— & ae 
5—35t 








Address, 





legitimate. Particulars free. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
RY THE OLDEST Card House in America! 50 
Bristol Cards, Assorted Tints, neatly printed, sent 
for 25 cents; 50 Snowflake or Mz urble C ards, | oa 50 
Scroll C: ards, 25 cents. JOHN L. FRE 
6— ~4t 391 Main Street, isrockton, Mass. 


FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
5 postpail for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 34 


poms EXTRACT—The Remedy that cures Neu- 
ralgia, Inflammation, Rheumatism, Lame- 
ness, Hemorrhage from the Nose, Gums, 
Lungs and Bowels, Toothache, Headache, 
Diarrheea, ete. 7—lt 
\ AGIC, MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
i tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc.,e illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Happy Hours Company, No.1 
Chambers Street, New York. 48 
HE DEAF are Taught to Speak and Read the 
Lips at 
WHIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL 
For Deaf Mutes. For further information eeneet ° -< Ls 
C. WuiprPLe & Co., Mystic River, Conn. 


SOMETHING .NEW. 


The LIGHTNING DART WHEEL, the pet game of 
the day, Patented May 12th, 1874. 

















This beautiful and interesting game, which has recently 
been introduced, has established its reputation beyond a 
doubt by its rapid sale during the holidays No list of 
household games complete without it. For sale by Toy 
and Game dealers. Also sent by mail enclosed in a neat 
box, postage paid, on receipt of its reduced price, 75 cts. 

Address, LANE BROTHERS & co., 
East Swanzey, N. H. 


I UNT’S REMEDY is attracting the attention of 

the scientific world as a diure tic, No remedy can 
compare with it in safety and efficacy. Its action upon 
the Kidneys, ureters, and bladder, is mildly sedative, 





If ever you saw a Chinaman astonished at what | ~ 


master, after some fur- 
ther trial of a hungry man’s patience, “are ye sure | 


retorted Donald (who had peeped 


supposing the tooth-brush could | 


—Among a flock of geese | 
goslings, one of which had 
ling, the goose with the well 
goslings got separated from the injured one, when 


the gander walked up to her, and by some means, 


goose family, 
Squatting by its s 
she waited till aie 
ith 


known only to the 


this bill, had very carefully places 


. 


luced her to go 
le and slightly 
gander, with 
osling on her, 
back, and then she returned to her place of feeding. ' No. L Chambers Street, New York. 


| causing no inflammation or strangery like ordinary diu- 

retics. The Kidneys are very delicate glands, easily de- 
| ranged by improper habits or erroneous medical treatment. 
| Nephritis, diabetes and Bright’s disease carry off multi- 

tudes of victims yearly. Hunt’s Remedy is the best med- 
| icine known for these Secnes. Try it once and you will 
| ARKE, Proprietor, Pr 


use no other. W. E. C ov- 
idence, R. I. —] 


PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 


| ~ A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
5 Rollers, etc., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
amp for Catalogue of Types and 

ses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 

Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 

Boston, Mass. 4—15t 


HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER.— 

- By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 

Fm Speeches, etc., may be acquired in a few hours. 
rie 


The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorons Lectures, Button- 

| bursting Ww itticisms, Ridienlous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc.,ete., translated into the four modern langnages—Yan- 


FEB. sie 1875, 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


The most beautiful work on Penma nship 
ever published. A perfect Self-instructor in 
all the styles of Business and Orname ntal 
| Writing. By its use a Splendid Hand-wr iting 
can be acquired at the Home Fireside. Be stter 
than Games or Story Books. 


| 
| 




















Prof. Gaskell, the author, is well known throughon 
country as the best penman in America, and no }.« 
will dispute this assertion. His penmanship has in 
bly taken the first premium at all the great fair 
country —at the American Institute in New York city, at 
the New England Fairs, at the Mechanics’ Institute, San 
Francisco, and elsewhere. Over ten thousand persons 
have received instruction from him since his connection 
with Business Colleges, in 1864. 

Two years ago he determined to publish a Combination 
for Self-instruction, by means of which any one i: ny 
part of the country could acquire a beautiful style of 
writing by home practice alone, and at small cost. His 
COMPENDIUM was prepared and published, and 
achieved the greatest success of any publication of the 
kind. The demand for it has been, and is, constant, 
Twenty-two thousand copies have already been sold! 


THe Compendium Complete 


Is composed of four parts, namely: Copy- Slips, Orna- 
mental Sheet, Book of Instructions, and Case. 

I. THE COPY-SLIPS.—These are given on the hand- 
somest and most durable paper known to penmen; they 
are each nearly as large as the face of the largest com- 
mercial envelope, and are perfect gems of artistic skill. 
No written description can convey an idea of their sur- 
passing beauty. 

No. 1. Contains exercises in Business Writing and La- 
dies’ Hand. 

No. 2. Contains exercises in Gentleman’s Hand. 

No. 3. Contains exercises in both Ladies’ and Business 
Writing. 

No. 4. 


t the 


Both Ladies’ Writing and Business Hand. 

No. 5. Both Ladies’ Writing and Business Hand. 

No. 6. Business Writing; Ladies’ hand—a beautifully 
written stanza from Byron. 

No. 7%. Rapid Business Writing only. 

No. 8. Rapid Business Writing. 

No. 9. Business Hand. 

No. 10. Chart of Principles; 
alphabet; the Figures. 

No. 11. An exquisitely written verse in an easy, grace- 
ful hand, suitable for either ladies or gentlemen. 

No. 12. Contains Ladies’ Hand only, and a beautifully 
flourished bird with ornamental lettering, shading, ete., 
altogether a most elegant and enduring piece of pen- 
work. 

No. 13. Due-Bill written in a graceful, dashing, busi- 
ness style for gentlemen. 

No. 14. Invoice in plain, open business style for both 
gentlemen and ladies; exercises in Figures. 

No. 15. A magnificently flourished swan—one of the 
handsomest pieces of ornamental work ever executed, and 
all the capital letters are given in this slip. 

No. 16. Contains another specimen of ornamental work 
—a flying bird; an alphabet of capitals for ladies, and la- 
dies’ hand. 

Il. THE ORNAMENTAL SHEET.—This is a large and 
very beautiful piece of penwork suitable for framing. It 
is folded into each package with the slips and other mat- 
ter. Inthe centre is an elaborate specimen of off-hand 
flourishing—a bird in a nest among the branches of a tree. 
It is surrounded by specimens of all kinds of writing, both 
large and small hands. This elegant Ornamental Sheet is 
alone worth $1, the price of the entire Compendium 

Ill. THE BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS.—Thisis a 
handsome book, printed in good, clear, new type on nice 
white paper, and stitched into beautifully tinted covers. 

dts Contents.—It contains a portrait of the Author 
thor’s Preface; Introduction; The Essentials of Good 
Writing—Legibility, Rapidity and Beauty; Legibility, il- 
lustrated by anecdotes; Rapidity—its importance and how 
to secure it; Position and Movement illustrated by en- 
gravings; The Principles; Uniformity; Classes of Let- 
ters; Light and Shade; The Capitals Explained and An- 
alyzed; The Small Letters Analyzed; The Numerals. 

IV. THE CASE.—The foregoing are all nicely folded 
into a beautifully lithographed envelope with patent fast- 
ening band. A handsome likeness of Prof. Gaskell and 
view of his college appears in an excellent engraving 00 
the face, as does the title of the work in exquisite letter 
ing. cain 

The Compendium is not sold at Bookstores, bi 
AGENTS. Five hundred boys and girls, teachers and 
others, readers of the Companion, are now acting 
Agents for usin the different parts of the country. 
want agents everywhere! Nothing sells like this 
parent, every teacher, every boy and girl, war 
pay the best commission ever allowed to agents, and any 
one who reads this can make a hundred dollars the first 
month, if he or she will make the effort. 

Write for the CompEenpium; enclose a dollar, and “™ 
ister.” If too much trouble to register, seal the letter 
tightly and send without. No matter how far distant you 
reside—it will come to us as safely. At least we will take 


Scale of heights of small 


t by 


eg- 





kee, Dutch, Irish and meee og the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 ¢ 
Ventriloquism Made well and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and 
others, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRIL — ism at the command of our 
| young friends. Price 15 cer 
Either of the above will 9 sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPAR, 


the risk if you register the letter. We will then send the 
ComPENDIUM, your Certificate of Agency, and every thing 
reqnired for business! Don’t delay. The first one ors 
ing from a new place is entitled to the Agency. 
Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton Colles 


Manchester, N. H. 
1 GFP Cis culurs sent free. 
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